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The DEDICATION 


To his DeMIi-REVERENCE, | 


1 B, _— 
ALATTERY is the reigning Vice of Dedieations, and for keeping Poſſeſſi 
E of this Part of an Author's Works may plead long Preſcription. A ſhining 
Aſſortment of Virtues from one Hand, and a handſome Remittance _ in 
Guineas from another, have obtained to be held a reaſonable Piece of Commerce 
in the literary World; in as much as by this Means each of the contracting 
Parties gets rid of a Superfluity that can be well ſpared, and the Neceflities of ê Uü 
both are ſupplied. Hence has been derived a Redundancy of Dedications, which 
deceive all who do not read them backwards, as if they were each of them a 
Witch's Prayer. I ſay not all this to demand my Privilege of. covering a Patron's 
real Defects with imputed Accompliſhments, as. Cæſar hid a bald Pate with 
Laurels, or rather as our firſt Parents concealed certain Parts with Fig 
Leaves. That I might have no Need of applying to the Allowance of an eſta- 
bliſhed Cuſtom for Protection, I have choſen in your Demi-Reverence an Object 
of Admiration, which a Pliny himſelf would not be able to decorate with un- 
merited Praiſes. Such an Object, that it may be viewed with Eafe and Delight, 
requires rather to be diminiſhed by Judgment than to be magnified by Invention. 
Where elſe could I have found an univerſal Genius, eminent in the Field and in 
the Cabinet, on the Bench and near the Pulpit, in Houſes of various Appellation 
and Buſineſs and in Places of all Kinds of Reſort, in the State Houſe and in the 
Coffee-Houſe, in the Court Yard and in the Church Yard, on ordinary Days 
and on Feſtivals, in the Morning Study and at the Evening Club, on Horſeback 
and on Foot, in the rude Huzzas of the gaping Mob and in the moſt ornate Ap- 
plauſes of Taſte and nice Diſcernment, in Manuſcript and in Print? You alone 
are able td connect and reconcile Qualifications the moſt diſcordant (when not 
under the Reins of uncommon Diſcretion) without ſuffering the Brilliancy of the 
one in the leaſt to impair that of the other: A violent Attachment to Authority, 
with a burning Zeal for private Property and Juſtice; a moſt profound Reſpect 
for Majeſty, with an inflamed Paſſion for Liberty; a courtly Politeneſs, with a 
ruſtick Love of Truth and Candour, in Heart as well as Mouth; the Acrimony 
of political and religious Controverſy, with the ſprightly Sallies of Gaiety and 
Humour; ſolid Argument and deep Erudition, with the ſofteſt and moſt winning 
Graces of Language.—I could eaſily hold on at this Rate, until I had drawn aa 
whole Book out of a ſingle Topick, was I not afraid of offending your extte 
Modeſty, or of provoking your boundleſs Generoſity to open your Purſe 8 
and ſhower upon me ſuch a Flood of Riches, by Way of Gratuity, a 
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DEDICATION. 


overwhelm me with Care and Anxiety, and quite ſpoil me for hereafter perform- 
ing any uſeful Part as a Member of Society. 


This Sketch of your well known Character, ſhort and imperfect as it is, might 
T own bring me into the Danger of being accounted a Fawner, was the Reader 
to look upon your laſt Publication as your top Performance, and the very Acme 
of your Attainments. I therefore caution him to conſider that it was written, 
as you yourſelf have taken Care to inform him, for Amuſement ; and, as I hope 
to make appear (that your Reputation may imbibe no Stain from hence) in an 
uncomfortable Hour, when you were in a Mood fitter for any other Employment 
than that of writing If the Reader will contemplate it with a curious and in- 
quiſitive Eye, as he would the Ruins of a noble Structure almoſt devoured by 
envious Time, or the elegant though _—_— Scrap of a Statue equally hurt by 
Gothick-Negligence or religious Rage, applying the Rule of ex pede Hercules, he 
will be able to acquire ſome tolerable Idea of what you have been and what you 
will infallibly be again, whenever the Gloomineſs which has for ſome Time paſt 
ſat upon your Faculties ſhall break away, and your Reaſon once more reſume its 
victorious Luſtre. Neque ſemper Arcum tendit Apollo. 


I am your faithful Servant, 
And moſt conſtant Admirer, 
The RECTOR's AMANUENSIS. 
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= Gentlemen, quoth he, my Maſter Don Quixote de la Mancha, once called 


the Knight of the Tas Figure, and now the Knight 4 the Lions, is a very judicious 
Gentleman, and talks Latin and his own Mather Tongue as well as any of your 
Varſity Doftors— See the BRAYING ADVENTURE. 


ſ HAT a fad and deplorable Misfortune it is to be troubled with the Itch ! 
| To be convinced that ſcratching will make the Sore rather worſe than 
better, and yet to find that the Forbearance of ſcratching aſks ſuch 
Strength and Firmneſs of Mind as is very difficult to be acquired, even by one 


whoſe reaſoning Faculties are quite alert, and not in the leaſt overlaid by the 


additional Diſorder of a lethargick Habit | Do not be offended, facetious Colonel. 
I mean nothing but that noble Itch which is apt to ſeize the Learned, and is 


called by them Scribendi Cacoethes ; which is, in plain Engliſh, an evil and invete- 


rate Itch of ſcribling. I know ſuch Evils muſt be; and therefore, whatever I ma 

ſuffer from their. contagious Influence and Operations, I prepare myſelf to bear it 
with as much Reſignation as I ſometimes do the Oppreſſion of a ſoutherly Fog, not 
to be removed until the Weather changes. Nay I go further than this, and en- 


courage in my Breaſt as much Compaſhon as poſſible for the Perſon firſt affected 


by ſuch an irreſiſtible Malady; even after he has been ſo communicative as to 
impart to me the Pleaſure and the Pain of this mixed Kind of Calamity. This 
Malady is indeed fo well known to be irreſiſtible in its Incentives by human For- 


titude that when you ſome Time ago made publick your Reſolution to throw 
away that ſharp Sword your Pen and retire in Safety behind the Buckler of /ilent 
Contempt (a voluntary and generous Act of your own, not at all impoſed upon 
you, by the Want of Ability to ſupport the Attack) great Odds were laid that 
you would no more be able to keep this noble Reſolution for one Twelvemonth 
thin moſt People are to avoid ſtriking for the Space of a Minute the cruel Waſp 
= has faſtened his Sting into ſome tender Part of the Body within Reach of the 
vengeful Arm; though they are very ſenſible at the Time that it would be the 
— and ſafeſt Way to let the wrathful Inſect finiſh the Work he is about free 

om Moleſtation. If theſe Adventurers have been for ſome Months paſt in 
Fopardy for their Wagers, they have been now amply repaid by the Ecſtaſy 
waich commonly accompanjes the winning a Bet that had been thought almoſt 
deſperate. I heartily wiſh, for your Benefit and my own, that I was acquainted 
wih what would cure you, and fave me from further Infection. Brimſtone is 
infdlible in the ordinary Diſtemper, which contents itſelf with external Attempts, 
and invades e oints ;, but, alas! the grand and literary Itch, that deſcends 
from the Brain, paſſes through the Nerves to the Fingers, and vitiates as it goes 


alang the Whole Maſs of Blood, and the animal Spirits themſelves, has been b 
Ga Phyſicians of great Repute for their Study of this particular Diſorder con- 
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feſſed to be the Opprobrium Medicorum. They explode the Notions of their 
Predeceſſors, who preſcribed a Voyage to Anticyra, and affirm that three Iſlands 
of Hellebore are by no Means ſufficient for the Remedy propoſed. Under ſuch 
authoritative Denunciations of the Incurableneſs of ſuch a Patient, from ſuch 
Adepts in the Art of Medicine, all my Hopes and Comfort ariſe from ſome Re- 
flexions which could not eſcape me on the ſurpriſing Attempts and Succeſs of 
modern Practitioners, who are often able to effect what ſeemed to thoſe wife and 
worthy Perſonages the Ancients beyond the Reach of human Powers, eſpecially 
when their Acuteneſs and Profundity for Inveſtigation and Diſcovery are whetted 
and excited by the bewitching Irritation of pecuniary or other Wen I 
therefore offer the Bounty of a Volume neatly bound and lettered, containing 
all the Works of the Literati publiſhed in the preſent Diſpute, to any Perſon who 
ſhall. be ſo ingenious and ſo happy in his Reſearches as to find out and produce a 


certain and radical Cure for that Diſtemper, which rages ſo much at preſent 


among the unhorned Cattle, and is ſometimes not improperly denominated The 
Groans of the Preſs, as it is able to extort Complaints from inanimate Things, 
and even Wood itſelf, the moſt renowned for paſſive or rather unfeeling Stupidity. 


W at a cunning and fruitful Stratagem it is in the Writers on the other Side 
to ſhelter themſelves under the Protection of the moſt approved Terms, and moſt 
juſtly revered Names] Hence their Antagoniſt, the Rector, has been obliged to 
undergo many ſagacious Admonitions in an epiſtolary and friendly Correſpondence, 
if it ma b ſo called, with one to whom he never directed a ſingle Letter; has 


deen attac, | by the immutable Laws of Right and 1 58 indiſputable Facts, 
" Denonftts , Reaſon, and Truth; and now at laſt by Common Senſe. By 


this Nen Enemies gain many Advantages. They fix the Stamp of Authority 
on their o erformances. They make it ridiculous, if not impious, to con- 
tend with tha. And they foreſtall the critical Acumen of their Readers, vno 
would otherwiſe be left to the free Exerciſe of their own Judgment, and to their 


ancient Right of determinining for themſelves, whether what they have been 


peruſing be or be not agreeable to the immutable Laws of Right and Wron 
indiſputable Facts, Demonſtration, Reaſon, Truth, and Common Senſe. 7 
dangerous Power this to be truſted in any other Hands but his own, by a Writer 
who has had Opportunity to experience, and therefore Reaſon to be acquainted 
with, the malignant Teinper of cenſorious Readers] But on the other Hand, as 
I was ſaying, or going to ſay, what a cruel Contrivance, and inhuman Piecy of 
Sport it is in his Adverſaries to ſet the Rector a tilting againſt the immutable Laws. 


of Right and Wrong, indiſputable Facts, Demonſtration, Reaſon, Truth, and 
Common Senſe! In Combat with whom, backed too ſometimes by prejudiced 
Spectators, it would have been a Miracle indeed if he had not found himſelf overs 
matched. I cannot help repreſenting to myſelf with what infinite Satisfaction 


Writer of this Caſt muſt fit down, after finiſhing his Work, and with Ed 


— 
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malicious Complacency he muſt enjoy ſome ſuch Soliloquy as the following. 1 
have done for him now. He has conjured down the Apparitions of Charity and 
Neceſſity, that were raiſed to obſtruct his Way, it muſt be acknowledged. But 
what! will the Madman fight againſt the immutable Laws of Right and Wrong, 
againſt indiſputable Facts, againſt Demonſtration, againſt Reaſon, againſt Truth, 
againtt Common Senſe? Pooh ! never believe it, old Sure Card, that he will 
dare to look thee in the Face, ſurrounded with ſuch an invincible Body Guard. 
Yet ſuppoſe, what is not to be ſuppoſed, that he ſhould have the Effrontery to 
ſtart up once more, at the worſt thou canſt kill him with a ſudden and unex- 
pected Stroke of thy ſilent Contempt; or if there be any Danger that this ſhould 
not be —__ do his Buſineſs, thou canſt ſtep forth once more to declare to 
him and the World how much thou deſpiſeſt him and all his Works; which will 
undoubtedly be ſufficient to provide againſt the Shortneſs of his Memory, and 
hinder it from conſigning him over to a quiet Forgetfulneſs of the Terrours of 
thy private Diſlike and Averſion, which all ſuch impudent and wretched Oppo- 
nents ought for ever to tremble under, | | 


Had not the Inanity of this Muſter Roll of the immutable Laws of Right and 
Wrong, indiſputable Facts, Demonſtration, Reaſon, "Truth, and Common Senſe, 
been eaſily diſcernible, and very glaring ; had the Phantoms taken ſuch Shapes 
and Appearances, and acted their Parts in ſuch a Manner, as to have been able 
to impoſe themſelves upon a moderately careful Obſerver, for the Realities which 
they were willing to be eſteemed, the Rector muſt to be ſure have long ago fled 
from the Face of ſuch Enemies. Nor for my Part ſhould I now venture to take 
up the Cudgel in his Behalf, and in ſo deſperate a Cauſe ; but as it is plain that 
the ſaid Phantoms hardly deſerve to be accounted even the Shadows of thoſe Sub- 
ſtances, for which they modeſtly inſiſt to paſs, I may be allowed I think to expect, 
without Vanity, that I ſhall come off tolerably well in an Encounter which I can 
look upon in no other Light than as a Kind of Skiomachia, wherein it will be 
a great Diſgrace to be beaten, and little Glory to be hailed a Conqueror. 


Beſides the Sufficiency of my own Penetration to ſee through the Fallacy pre- 
pared to deceive the Rector on the preſent Occaſion, I have it from Eye-Wit- 
neſſes that this Colonel Diſmounted, and Diſſertation on the Conſtitution (as the 
Performances of the Colonel commonly have been) was read to the Mob at a 
Court-Houſe, ſeveral Times, before it was offered to the Preſs, by the Author; 
who appeared, to the above Witneſſes, in the ordinary Shape of Colonel Bland. 
The Colonel may perhaps plead that what was agreeable to the Senſe of the Mob 
at a Court-Houſe, and produced their Acclamations, muſt needs be agreeable to 
Common Senſe; and, when fathered upon him, give him at Pleaſure, by 
doing him a ſingular Favour. But whether it was Gonna nſe that dictated 
to him to bring his Piece before the Mob, as the beſt Judges and fitteſt Perſozts 


viii) 


to give an Imprimatur, ſeems a Queſtion of no hard Reſolution. Mokere, they 
ſay, uſed to read his Comedies to an old Woman; before he brought them upon 
the Stage; but every Body will not allow that a like Method of. rial is proper, 
much leſs infallible, for a' Colonel Diſmounted, and a Diſſertation on the Con- 


ſtitution of Virginia. However, be this as it will, I cannot but think that for 


the ſame Perſon, in the ſame Diſpute, ſometimes to appear as Colonel Blang, and 


| ſometimes as Common Senſe, is the ſame Kind of Abſurdity as that which he is 


pulity of who jumbles together and makes a ſtrange heterogeneous Mixture of. the 
iteral and the Metaphorical in one and the ſame Deſcription or Sentence. And 
if [ have ſtripped the Daw of his Peacocks Feathers; if I have ſhown that I am 
not ſo mad as to encounter the Lion, but only the Lion's Skin, thrown over a 
lefs formidable Animal, with Intent to cover, if poſſible, his natural Weakneſs ; 
if I have diſpelled the Miſt that threatened to impede my Progreſs at ſetting out, 
and heteby made it plain that I have no Occaſion to petition for the Boon-ſued 
for by Ajax in that ſublime and juſtly admired Requeſt, 
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If, I ſay, I have done all this, I have ſo far done what I intended: I have Reafon 
to rejoice in my Labour; I have gained a great Point; I have made a clear Stage; 
and now, the Colonel being unmaſked, and reduced to his own unſophiſticated 
Figure, he and I may fall to, in open Daylight, for the Entertainment of the 
Spectators. n ee a | 


But if any Reader can yet entertain the leaſt Doubt Whether the Piece T am 
reparing to conſider was written by the Colonel or by Common Senſe, whom 
take to be very different Perſons, it remains for him to ſeek fuller Conviction 

in the moſt orefingly neceſſary. Advertiſement | rehxed by the Author, whoever 
he was, to his Letter. “I think it neceſſary (ſays he) to advertiſe the Readers 


that this Letter was drawn up (drawn up Has not the diſmounted Colonel 


got on. Horſeback already in the very Ac of drawing up his Forces? But to go 
on with the neceſſary Advertiſement) above eight Months 380, Preh for Amuſe- 
« ment; but from a Motive which has prevailed with me, INO W make it 
ce publick. (The Word NOW in Capitals, becauſe it had been publiſhed ſeveral] 
Times before to the Crowd; but is now-emphatically publiſhed, by being printed.) 
To diſtinguiſh his Reverence's elegant and polite Lani uage, the' Quotations 
<< from his inimitable Works are printed in Itaſick Characters This neceſſa 

Advertiſement was plainly, drawn up to give the Readers four Pieces of Intelli 


gence; namely, when the Letter was written; what it, was, written for; 


what prevailed on the Writer to make it. gublick NOW; ang to enable the 
Readers to diſtinguiſh the Rector's Expretlions, ' with which the Letter ib fome- 
| \ 


Could any Thing elſe be ſuppoſed to have prevailed wii 


times larded, from other Mens: Does it ſignify d Straw to the Readers when 
the Letter was written? Was there any Danger that the Readers ſhould ſo þ. 


: 
* 


miſtake as to imagine that it was written for any Thing but pure Amuſemen 

che riter to make it 
publick NOW, or at any other Time, but a Motive * Are Italick Characters 
needful to diſtinguiſh Quotations from the Rector's Works? Or, if they be 
can they be fit to perform this Office, when other Peoples Expreſſions, a8 wel 
as his Ae are put in /talicks ? It is manifeſt then that the Readers 
from this neceſſary Adyertiſement, receive Information in four Articles: Needleſs 
Information in the firſt two, Information of nothing in the ſucce ding one, and- 
falſe Information in the laſt Article. NOW, Readers, believe, it you can, that 
this neceſſary unneaning Advertiſement was written by Common Senſes or any of 
his Train. Believe, if you can, that Common Senſe is capable of being ſo im- 
merſed in Slumber as to ſtumble at the Threſhold in this Manner, which 1s 
generally reckoned very ominous. 


The Colonel, whoſe immenſe Reading even exeeeds the Vaſtneſs of his Judg- 
ment, was, I am perfuaded, taught the Management of [tahcks and CAPITALS 
to ſo much Advantage by the following Paſſage in the Connoiſſeur. 4 When 
“ an Author is in Doubt whether the Reader will be able to comprehend his 
© Meaning, or indeed whether he has any Meaning at all, he takes Care to 
« ſprinkle the Sentence with /tal:cks ; but when he would ſurpriſe us with any 
„Thing more — than ordinary, he diſtinguiſhes the emphatical Words 
« by large ſtaring CAPITALS, which overtop the reſt of their Fellows, and 
« are intended, like the Grenadiers Caps, to give us an Idea of ſomething grand 
« and uncommon. Theſe are deſigned as ſo many Hints to let the Reader know 
« where he is to be particularly affected, and anſwer the ſame Purpoſe with mar- 
« ginal Directions in Plays, which inform the Actor when he is to laugh or cry. 
« The Practice is moſt remarkable in Pieces of modern Wit and Humour; and 
tit may be obſerved that where there is the leaſt of theſe lively Qualities, the 
& Author is moſt deſirous of fubſtituting theſe Arts in their Room; imagining 
&« that by a —_— Diftribution of theſe enlivening Strokes in different Parts 
„ of it, his Work, however dull in-itfelf, will become ſmart and brilliant.“ 


doubt not but the Reader by this Time is at leaſt convinced that the Child 
in Diſpute might, with more Show of Reaſon, have been attributed to Sir Francis - 
Mrongbead in the Play, than Common Senſe. For my Part, I ſhall henteforward- 
take it for granted that it is no other than the ſpurious Iſſue of a ſoft Intercourſe 
between the Colonel and Madam Drowſineſs. If the Reader cannot yet go with 
me this length, I refer him to another probable Argument, which will ariſe from 
inſpecting and examining the Features 1 Lineaments of this puling and froward 


(x ) 
Offspring : Obſerve I ſay probable Argument, which is the utmoſt of my Pre- 
tenſions, in ſo nice a Debate. When we ſee a perfectly black Child, though it 
be not ſtrictly demonſtrable, we generally allow it to be in the higheſt Degree 
probable that the ſaid Child is deſcended from black Parents; and if my Remarks 
ſhall afford ſuch a probable Proof as this, I ſhall think I have acquitted myſelf 
with great Exactneſs and Punctuality. Omne tulit punttum gui miſcuit utile dulci. 


Pardon me, Reader, if you ſhould not always diſcern the Force, Fitneſs, and 


Propriety, of my Quotations from approved Authors: My Deſign in introducing 
them is only ts ſhow my Learning, without which Method of doing it I ſhould 
make no Figure in Company with the Colonel ; but infallibly draw, as the 
Rector has done before me, the Colonels extreme and tremendous Contempt of 
my tinſel Wit, leſs alas than nothing in Compariſon with his ſolid Senſe and 


Sterling Repartee. 


The weighty Bullion of one Sterling Line, 
Drawn to French Wire, will thro' whole Pages ſhine, 


The Manifeftation of which, walk in and ſee exhibited. 


CRITICAL REMARKS 


On a LETTER aſcribed to 


COMMON SENSE. 


O not be afraid, gentle Reader, that I ſhall go on in remarking on 
the Letter itſelf, as I did in remarking on the neceſſary Advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to it. At that Rate we ſhould never finiſh. The 
Colonel commonly ſays what he pleaſes, without producing or 

referring to thoſe Paſlages of the Rector's Works which appear 

to give him Concern. Every one to his Way. I ſhall, after the Rector's Ex- 
ample, take a different Route, becauſe I think it the faireſt. 


The Colonel's firſt ſeven Pages contain a rhetorical Declamation againſt the 
unhappy Rector, which conſiſts of ironical Praiſe, unmaſked Severity, and many, 
innocent Parodies; out of all which I hall pick a few Flowers of Oratory, for 
their particular Prettineſs and Fragrancy. In the very Midſt of two or three. 
ſmooth Periods (for the Colonel's good Humour does not laft long together) 
with which he begins the Work, he is taken with ſuch a Flutter that the Maſk 
which he had juſt put on falls off; and he modeſtly, yet bluntly, drops at the 
Bottom of the Page a direct Charge of Impudence, drawn in ſome Meaſure from 
an ancient Poet, with only the Come reverſed, and the Harmony of the 
Verſe deſtroyed. Nullum numen abeſi, ſays he, ſi fit IMPUDENTIA. Such groſs. 
Errours as theſe 170 * to be defended by poetical Licenſe ; nor aſſuredly would 
the learned Colonel have been guilty of removing Prudentia, who is a very near 
Relation of Common Senſe, to make Room for Impudentia to be ſqueezed in, 
if he had not uſed a ſpurious Copy of his Author, with Notes and Emendations 
by Madam Drow/ineſs, to whoſe Opinion on Paſſages not doubtful he is ſo un- 
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Fa Happily attached as not to be drawn therefrom by any 
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of Reaſon, But muſt it not grieve an old Poet to The Heart not only to be miſ- 
repreſented and torn to Pieces, but ſo totally abſorbed by a Mixture with foreign 
Ingredients, as that no Man can ſay here is disjecti Membra Poctæ? This is a 
new Way of getting a Latin Author on your Side, not by looking in him for 
what he has ſaid that will ſuit with your 2 or Sentiment, but by laying 
your Hands on the firſt Paſſage you meet with, and making it fit your Purpoſe, 
though ever ſo croſs-grained and difimilar in itſelf, to What you want to expreſs. 
Dear Colonel, this is not like Midas touchin Lead, and every Thing elſe into 
Gold, but touching Gold itſelf into Lead. It is behaving as one Procruſtes did 
formerly, who uſed to fit his Gueſts to his Bed, inſtead of the Reverſe, by cut- 
ting off their Feet when they were too long, and ſtretching em g out & When too 
ſhort for the Meaſure. . 


That I may get all the Larne? b Latin off my Hands at once, I ob- 
ſerve here that (P. 19) he has publiſhed preſcribere for perſeribere; and this he 
has done whenever he has taken Occaſion to mention this Word, that is in the 
Whole about three or four Times over. Was L not fatizhed that this is another 
of the Emendations of Madam Drowſineſs, who certainly takes too much critical 
Liberty with ancient Authors, I ſhould be ready to. imagine that this Man of 
univerſal Talents is ſo much ſmitten with the Love of 0 cribing as to be incli- 
nahle to mrs off e. Sc. Ce. Ce. and . felf to > the ai of 


Phyſick. . 


«A laneous Oratiqn then b. 4 6 ht > whe that Kind of ell 
wo A ele in wh ic according & A noble Fo the moſt confuſed 
« Head, if fraught with a little common-place Book Learning, may exert itſelf 
to as much, Advantage as the moſt pls and ſettled Judgment. Again, 
„In 19 may it pleaſe your Reveronce, 1 it is uſt like the 15 Re- 
«© hmatks in your Single and 1 0 re the Bolt was ſhot quite 
through hs Heart Liver of the poor > OW, Wh „the above V ords' are 
ice, ſharper than wring-jaw Cider itſelt. py are twice told, in the 
Gee. aſs jk a few Lines, that one milceſlanequs Thing is like another miſcella- 
nevus Sus Thing ; a Diſcovery that deſerved to be. inculcated by Repetition. And 
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this i the ſecqnd, third, o fourth Time, 1 will aps be p in Which, that the, 
popr ector hag been wounded in the fame Place, by ions to bis miſcel- 
12neolis Razr for OT being ./ ſcellaneaus ; : his earned Kar Eritical Adver cy 
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Seriouſly, T am ſorry to think a Matter of this unimportant Nature ſhould give 


the Gentlemen ſo much Trouble and Uneaſineſs, and put them to the Expenſe 
of ſo many wry Faces. | | 


* Ithought too (P. 7)I ſhould be very indifferently employed to reply in Form, as 
Lord Shafteſbury calls it.” Did not you mind the noble Author above? You 
ſee what grand Company the Colonel keeps. No Wonder he ſhould reckon it 
impudent in the Rector to 3 to him. Shafteſbury is the King of miſcellaneous 
Writing. But no Matter for that, he was a Lord, and therefore good Authority 


fox the Practice as well as the Expreiſion of not replying in Form. However, the 


Colonel probably would not have dragged him in ſo oftentatiouſly, on ſo 1 
an Occaſion, had he happened to rub his Eyes, and direct them ſtrongly on that 
Paſſage in a modern Author which juſtly ridicules the Preacher who had pompouſly 
quoted the Authority of an eminent DoQor for the Uſe of the Words thirdly and 


, 
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laſtly, or ſome Expreflion of that Claſs. The Colonel goes on, © to his Single 


and Diſtin&t View, which in my Opinion carries with it its own Ridicule.” 


How ſhould it do otherwiſe, when it was written againſt Truth, Reaſon, Com- 


mon Senſe, and the Reft of that allied Army of Veterans? He goes on: 


Neither could I be perſuaded that fo forry a Performance, which perverts the 


46, ing of my moſt fimple Expreſſions, mutilates Sentences, and makes me 

4 ſpeak Words I never uttered.” The Rector has publickly acknowledged that 

he did the Colonel Wrong in making him ſay Mildneſs for Clemency, and the 

eftabliſhed Rule of Right for the fixed Rule of the Confditution. And if the Colonel 

could have co ended to ſpeciſy = horrid: Miſtakes of the like Nature, or 
ay 


J 
N 


, 


any Injury done him in any of the Ways above mentioned, the Rector I make 


no Noubt would have owned the Errour, as ſoon as diſcovered, and moſt humbl 
aſked Pardon. But this would have been replying in Form, ſpoiling the ColoneP's 
Declamation, and, what is worſt of all, affronting Lord Shafteſbury, The 


Colonel proceeds: * Would. be looked upon by Men of Senſe as a Refutation' 


<<. of my Letter to the. Clergy.” You ſee, Reader, what you have to expect. 


If you ſay the Colonel has been refuted, you will be put down with the Rector 


fora Blockhead. No Body ſurely will be ſo ventureſome as to offend the Colonel 
in this K ind, after ſuch fair Warning given of their Danger. He on: 
. And as for: his tinſel Wit, if it can be worthy of that Epithet, I deſpiſed it.“ 
More Verjuice and wry Faces |' What ſtrange Dreams muſt undoubtedly trouble 
the poor Man's: Repoſe | making him ſometimes endeavour at the Air of a 


Countenance, then preſently.knit his Brows after a moſt rueful Manner, in 
war! the mixed Paſſion compoſed out of the other two,. ' 


a Moment afterwards-ex mixed Paſſion 


The Calonel concludes his Dectamation: With, But that I may convince 


<6, A of this Writer's Sophiſtry, of. his Miſrepreſentation of the plaineſt Factꝭ, 


_— 
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141 
« and the conſtitutional Proceedings of the General Aſſembly, I will examine 0 
« his legerdemain Performances; and I hope, irkſome as the Taſk is, I ſhall 

« have Strength to go through with it.“ ell ſaid, Colonel; diſęenchant your-- 

ſelf from the Embraces of Drowſineſs, get upon your Feet Man, and ſhake i 
Wentz ſoundly. This is no Time for ſtumbering. We ſhall preſently ſee 4 
N onders, if this Courage and noble Reſolution do but hold. . 


The Colonel (P. 8) begins, contrary to his uſual Cuſtom, with citing two 
diſtinct Sentences from the Single and Diſtinct View, and puting them into one, 
after the following Form: * The Manner of his Defence has been directed by 
« the Conduct of the Attack, for he found it too great a Difficulty for him to 
c Jet the Merit of their Example be intirely thrown away.“ From theſe two 
Sefitences, the Colonel concludes after this Faſhion, ** fo that Lex Talionis is 5 
« the Ryle of Retribution with this Peace making Rector.“ What a ſtrange [- 

Citation has the Colonel ſerved upon the Rector here] Alaſs ! alaſs! he is gone : 
again alrpady, and his noble Reſolution is come to nothing at the very firſt Onſet; 
for it could ſurely be no Body but Madam Drowſinefs that inſpired him with the 
cunning Thought of leaving out the Words top much, which ſhould have ſtood 
immediately before directed in the firſt Sentence, and yet of retaining the Word 


intireh, 'b:fore thrown away in the latter Sentence. From theſe Expreſſions, it | 
appears that the Colonel draws his Concluſion concerning the Lex Talionis rather | 
too haſtily, but at the ſame Time very properly for a Man in his Circumſtances ; 


for to be too much directed by the Conduct of the Attack, and not to let the Merit 
of the Colonel's Example be entirely thrown away, that is, to beſtow upon him 
a few light well deſerved Smacks of the Whip, in Return for many unmerited 
hard Laſhes, heartily and heavily laid on, with Submiſſion to my Lady Drowſi- 
neſs, is not an Eye for an Eye and a Tooth for a Tooth. Though the Rector 
has apologized for imitating in ſome Degree the Aſperity of his Adverſaries, yet 
he has not threatened to equal them in the Way of Abuſe and Obloquy. This 
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be deſpaired of being able to atchieve. He was in Hopes, at the moſt, of doing | 
ſomething to keep them a little in Countenance; and vainly (as Matters have 8 
turned out) expected, by my them feel the Inconvenience of ſuch Conduct, 1 
to prevail on them to lay aſide Declamation and Calumny for Reaſon and Argu- | 
ment, Whatever the Rector threatened, it is apparent that he has fallen far ſhort 4 


of the Colonel in beſtewing ill Language. For where has he reproached him | 
with his Refemblance to the Yahoo Nature, or roared out like a Man in an Agony i 
that no Good could come aut 2 him ? Mercy upon us, benevolent Reader, what g 
worſe could the Declaimer ſay of the Devil himſelf. For a controverſial Writer | 
to complain of a retaliating Law, that is, of his awn/Examples being followed, - 
would look like Impudence in another Perſon ; but for him to complain of this 
Law, when no ſuch Law; has been put in Force againſt him, to complain of his 
having been treated with too much Freedom, ben leſs Freedom has been taken | 
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with him than he firſt took with his Opponent, may look like Impudence even 
in the Colonel. Before therefore he can bring his Concluſion concerning Lex 
Talionis to bear, he muſt either beſtir himſelf with greater Vigour, and preag 
the Shackles of Slumber a little more; or elſe he ch. 6 compoſe. himſelf to Ref 
in ExpeRation of happier Dreams. Theſe two Methods offer themſelves to the 
Choice of his Wiſdom, but I would not adviſe him to let his Wiſdom chooſe 
either of them until he can be ſure to catch her awake. . 0 


141 f „1. 
Come we to the Colonel's next Exploit. - Having cunningly ſuppoſed that the 
whole Merit of all that has been ſaid in the Diſpute depends ſolely on the Credit 
of each Party for Veracity, as if no publick Facts had been referred to, and ręa- 
ſoning uſed of which the Reader might judge for himſclf, he goes on (P. 7) with, 
Then, Sir, I will convince you that the Rector has neither Truth nor Inge: 
4 nuity.” And adds (P. 8) „ I affirm it is a falſe Fact, a confident Aſſertion, 
« which if I prove will I preſume make the Scourge he intended for others re- 
« verberate with double Force upon himſelf.” Bravo] we have here ſeen the 
Greatneſs of the Undertaking ; let us now look to the Nobleneſs of the Execu-- 
tion. The Rector, knowing that whenever any Matter of Diſpute is brought 
before the People by Means of the Preſs, it is commonly then called a Paper 
War, accuſes the two Colonels of having begun this War in too violent and 
furious a Manner. Our Colonel on the other Hand, alleges that the Rector, in 
ſaying they began the War, is guilty of a falſe Fact and a confident Aſſertion, 
which proves him to have neither Truth or Ingenuity... Ia make out this Point, 
he will not allow that the Word War is capable of being confined to ſo narrow 
a Senſe as the Rector has uſed it in. He ſays the Biſhop's Letter began the War. 
Now I apprehend the Colonel confounds the Occaſion of War with War itſelf. 
While any Diſpute concerning Property is in a regular Courſe before the legal 
Judges, I do not think that there is any Breach of the Peace. Many ſharp Things 
may be ſaid in a Declaration, or a Bill in Chancery; and yet it is not uſual, I. 
believe, to call a Lawſuit, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a civil War. The French Depre- 
dations, though, they were a Breach of the Peace, according to my Notions, 
may be ſaid to have preceded the late War. Whether the Word War be taken 
in the Rector's confined Senſe, or in the largeſt Senſe that it can be made to bear,” 
in the preſent Diſpute, the Biſhop's Letter did not begin the War; but muſt | 
neceſſarily either come before, or follow, the Beginning of the War. | The 
Colonel, not content with inſiſting that the Biſhop's Letter began ee 
mai tains that the Rector began the War. How does he make out this? He 
1ays (P. 9) If he was not the Clerk that drew it“ (the Biſhop's Letter) «+ ſtill. 
ehe was the Inſtrument; or, that I may expreſs myſelt in leſs ambiguous Terms, 
e the Informer (that Word three Times in Capitals, becauſe the Colonel knew... 
his Strength to lie in the ill Sound of the Word) “ upon whoſe Evidence it was, , 
Th drawn up.” So that, according to him, the Acts concerning which the Biſhop: 4 


1 


1 5 1 
Writes were no Evidence in themfelves. - The Colonel futther charges tHe Ref 
0 with being the Author, the Fotger, of the Tmptactiment,”” How 
does he prove all this?” He ſays the Rector having been privy to a Memorial 
which be calls « Part of an in vidious Libel,” muff alſo have been privy to the 
drawing up of the Biſhop's Letter: And, moreover, that the Rector has ſince 


attempted to py the Biſhop's Letter in ſome of the main Points. Theſe are 
ſuch tender and delicate Arguments that it is a Pity to lift up a Hand againſt 
them. They may ſafely, I think, be left to the unoppoſed Exer tion of their full 
Force, However, I mitt have a Word or two on the Terms Informer and 
Impeachment, in which I take the Quinteſſence of the Colonels Argumeiitations 
and Proofs to be lodged. It was certainily very ili-natured in the Colonel to 
diſcover, and much more to take Advantage of the Diſcovery, that an Agent is 
under a Neceflity of either being an Informer, or of betraying the Cauſe in which 
he is employed ; and it is confeſſed that the Rector did inform—what ? (have 
Patience, gentle Reader) that the Twopetity Ack was in Being; for this was 
not known in Enyland until long after the Arrival of the Rector, but by Means. 
of a Copy which he carried: e Rectot was an Informer in this Point, juſt 
25 a more reſpectable Agent was formerly an Informer in Eugland concerning a 
certain Fee thought to be illegal. For in Times paſt a Fee for every Patent in 
taking up Land was held a great Encroachmient upon Property, though it be now 
contended that to make free with the Rents of Lands chemfalyes for. private Be- 
nefit is not any Encroachment worth re . As to the Word Impeachment, 
which is the Colonel's other ſtrong Hold, a Matter of Diſpute was referred to a 


late Biſhop of Zonden for his Opinion. He gave his Opinion in a Letter, by 


ſtating the Facts, and explaining what to him ſeemed their Nature and Tendency. 
—— olonel does not in this endeavour to invalidate either the Biſhop's 


iſes or Concluſions, but thinks it enough to repeat ſeveral of his Expreſſions, 
whether acurately or not I have not taken the Pains to examine; and to call 
them an Impeachment, becauſe he Knows that a Privy Counſellot, when his 


inion is required, has no Right to impeach any of his Majeſty's good Subjects, 
92 is, to drum his free they. ts of their Conduct on the particular Qccaſion 
ſpecified. at though ſuch a Perſon will be. meddling, if there was nothing 
wrong in any We if all be right and ſound there, Courage, noble Co- 
lonel] take Heart Man? what ſignifles it how many ſcandalous Informers and 


2 


of them, are 


Impeachers be abroad, fince the final Determination muſt be $5 by Perſons 


who, whatever your preſent drowſy Habit may lead you to thi 


very competent Judges, very quick-ſighted, of great Comprehenſion, and not 


to be impoſed upon? After all, to return to the Words began the War. 

If- the Colonel had proved that the Rector was wrong in 779 * ſuch Words 
to him and his Brother Writer, inſtead of proving thereby the Re 

of Truth and Ingenuity, he would alas have proved no more than. that he had 

Been miſtaken in the ng of one terrible Monoſyllable. There is a Wag 
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or to be void 
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And for this Broil, the Cat is * fal he A 
UF 
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at my Elbow, who delights in low Humour; and having often obſerved that the 
moſt violent Diſputes end in jangling about who was the Aggreſſor, begs that I will 
inſert here his Deſcription of a Controverſy which took this T 
reſiſt his Importunities. | 


- Th CONTROVERSY. 


One Morn a mild and inoffenfive Cat 
Upon a-ſunny Step unthinking ſat. 
Comes by a Maſtiff, who in wanton Sport, 
To ſhow his Power, without a warning Snort, 
Fetches to ſeize the Cat a ſudden Bound, 
Gives her a Shake and throws her on the Ground, 
The Cat reſents ſuch Treatment from a Stranger, 
Which Half of her nine Lives had put in Danger. 
Sets up her Back, unfſheaths her pointed Claws, 


And bloody Currents from his Noſtrils draws. 


To it they fall. For feeble Pufs, although 

She knew the mighty Vigour of her Foe, 

Hopes by Plurality of Lives at Length 
To be a Match for his ſuperiour Strength. ; 


Their feveral Talents while they both dilplay, 
A Crowd is gather'd round to view the Fray. 
One of the Crowd, tho? loſt her trodden Hat, 
Forces her Way, and cries my Cat! my Cat! 
Your Cat's right ſerv'd, if ſhe a Tartar catch, 
By metdling with a Dog above her Match, 
B-llows a Butcher. For depend upon't 
She was the Giver of the firſt Affront. | 
Beyond / Bounds my Maffiff never ſtarts, 
There's not one fo polite in all the Parts. 

J will maintain it with this Club of Oak, 
The Peace was never by the Maſtiff broke, _ 


This from the Crowd obtains applauding Cries, 
Til ſtouter than the Butcher one replies: _. 
Your Dog and you ! how peaceably you dwell , 
Your Caſtles in, the Neighbourhood can tell. 


* = -f 


urn, and I cannot 


„And better ſince no Mortal living can, 
1%, | PI tell you fairly how the Har began. 
The Maſtiff, unprovok'd, his Fury pour'd, 
The Cat unwilling was to be devour d. 
Which was Po in her, and did not ſuit 


With the ſweet Lemper of the lordly Brute. 
Her all ador'd Superiour to oblige, 
She ſhould for certain not have ſtood a Siege; 
But have ſurrender'd to be torn and rent, 
Happy to give his Sultanſhip Content. 

hen romping Spirits put him in the Mood 
To duſt her Jacket and to drink her Blood: 
Setting no further Value on her Fur, 
Nor wiſhing to enjoy another Pur, 
She ſhould have ſacrific'd her fleeting Breath, 
And thankfully embrac'd an envied Death. 
Yet ſhe has had a Handling pretty rough, 
And for her Contumacy paid enough. 
So pull your Dog off, ere the Puſs be worried, 
Unleſs you chooks to be yourſelf well curried, 


His Over-Match the Butcher ſprings to meet; 
But ſoon, by Blows perſuaded, turns diſcreet. 
Vet, having breath'd a While to eaſe his Pain, 
Perceives his Rage and Valour come again. 
He takes another and another Bout, 

With like Succeſs. At laſt he gives it out. 
Remembers he has but a fingle Life 
Him to ſupport againſt unequal Strife. 
Thinks ſuch a Riſk too high for empty Praiſe, 
And whiſtling Captain off with Scowls obeys. 
Flying before a thouſand Flouts and Jeers, 
The loving Pair retire, with hanging Ears; 
Wiſely to chew, ſince Fortune jilts the Great, 
In filent Gloom, the Cud of a Defeat. 


Thus poor Grimalkin was at laſt releas'd, 
And all the Hurly Burly quickly ceas'd. 


The Colonel proceeds (P. 10) © Don't think Gentlemen of the Clergy, ſaid 
. the Colonel, breaking out into a Rhapſody” (a Rhapſody indeed I) c upon 
A repeating the Word Brethren, don't think that you all have the Honour of being 
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ce Brethren to this ever to be reverenced Rector. This I take to be a very high 
Compliment to the Rector: And, if it was not deſigned him, ſo much the better. 

The Colonel here labours to ſhow that the Rector is not prejudiced in Favour of 
Men of the ſame Calling and Profeſſion, but picks his particular Friends and 
Brethren indifferently out of the Clergy and Laity, according as they appear to 

him to be Men of Merit, well diſpoſed towards private Property and Juſtice, and 

therefore true Lovers of their Country. Obſerve Reader this Encomium on the 
Rector comes not from himſelf, but from another Hand, that cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of Partiality to his Reverence. 


The Colonel (P. 11) endeavours to prove that the Rector was not properly 
appointed an Agent for the Convention of the Clergy; and conſequently, I ſup- 
poſe, that any Affronts given him in and for his Agency were no Affronts to his 
Principals, the Convention of the Clergy. His Arguments (for ſo we muſt call 
them) are that only five and twenty of the Clergy appeared at the Convention, 
and no more than fifteen voted for the Agency; neither of which Aſſertions are 
true, as may appear by conſulting the Clergy who were preſent, and the Book in 
which their Names are regiſtered, though it muſt be owned the Catalogue is not 
fuch a tedious Liſt of Names as that which contains the Number of Tithables in 
the Rector's Pariſh. There is a Miſtake in one of the above Aſſertions of about 
five and twenty per Cent. in the other of about an hundred per Cent. The Truth 
differs from one of them as much as Sterling from Currency, when Exchange is 
at Par; and from the other, more than Sterling from Currency, at the preſent 
Height of Exchange. But the Colonel i ſadly puzzled to conceive how the 
abſent Clergy could fend Excuſes for the Want of their Appearances, and their 
Concurrence with the Meaſure propoſed. How ſhould it be otherwiſe, except 
he would get himſelf thoroughly awake? If ever ſuch an odd Turn of Affairs 
ſhould happen, he need only apply to the Rector of his own Pariſh for Informa- 
tion, who was one that ſent his Concurrence with the Meaſure propoſed, and 
the generous Offer of a handfome Subſcription into the Bargain. Beſides the 
Colonel, in a more healthy Condition of Body or Mind, would no Doubt have 
conſidered that there was a ſecond Convention, under the regular Summons of 
the Biſhop's Commiſſary, while the Rector was in England; which not only 
confirmed what was done by the former, in fulfilling old Engagements, but was 
alſo pleaſed to thank the Agent for his Conduct in the Buſineſs he had undertaken. 
Theſe Obſervations apart. What ſignifies all his Quibbling on this Head, except | 
he would tell us how many he will have to be neceſſary for making a Convention, 
and how large a Majority of this Convention would ſatisfy him for ſettling any' 
Point that comes before them, fince he knows very well that all the Members 
are not neceſſary to make either a Houfe of Commons or a Houſe of Burgeſſes 
qualified for entering on Buſineſs, and that the bare Majority of one was once _ 
deten: for carrying a Twopenny AQ? Finally, it is to be noted that though- 8 
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he Colonel will not ſuffer twenty five (according to his own falſe Account) to 
ſtand for a Convention of the Clergy, yet he can let as ſinall a Number for any 
Thing that appears to the contrary paſs for the whole People of Virginia, For l 
behold, ſpeaking of a Petition for the laſt Twopenny Act (P. 8) he ſays “ The 4 
4 People repreſented.” The Truth is, ſome People repreſented, as the Colonel f 
ſays ; ſome People refuſed to ſet their Hands to any Thing fo unjuſt ; ſome People 
made an oppoſite Repreſentation ; and the greateſt Number of People ſtanding 
neuter, repreſented neither for nor againſt. But it ſeems no People, but thoſe 
who repreſented in Behalf of ſo reaſonable, juſt, neceſſary, and (heretofore) 
3 charitable an Act, deſerve to be ranked by the Colonel among thoſe whom he 
| ſtyles The People.” This puts me in Mind of a Paſſage in F. J. D*Orlzans. 
< Tt is reported, ſays the Jeſuit, „that when he appeared there, and they 
© read his Impeachment, in the Name of the People of England, Fairfax's Wife, 
ce who. was in a Gallery, ſtood up, and interrupting the Clerk who read, cried 
© out, It is a Lie, ſcarce the tenth Part of the Pepi. of England have any Hand 
& in this Crime, which is brought about by the Contrivance of the Traitor Cromwell, 
« who is there. The Lady's Courage was equally admired with the Temper of 
& the Tyrant, who, without the leaſt Notice taken of that Reproach, went on 


4e with what he had in Hand.” | Ech. Tranſlat. 


The Colonel proceeds (P. 12) * Which I ſuppoſe are by this Time tranſ- 
& mitted to Graham Frank.” hat ails the Colonel now ? What Hobgoblins 
are ſpreading, Terrours through his haunted and hag-ridden Imagination? Would 
he have the ReQor to have no Friend on the Face of the Globe? I know of no 
Difference between the Rector's ſending what he pleaſes to Graham Frank, and 
the Colonels; doing the like to Couſin Bland, except that Graham Frank has yet 
received no pecuniary Conſideration ; and Couſin Bland, if Report may be be- 
lieved, has been allowed fifty Pounds Sterling for his Services. 


The Colonel enters (P. 10) upon the Defence of the three firſt Twopenny 
Acts. To underſtand this Matter rightly, we are obliged to go back to his firſt 
Pamphlet. In that (P. 18) he makes clear, ftrong, and ſtriking Conceſſions, 
in the following Words, which are ſpoken of the Governour and Council: 
And though they ſhould deviate from the ſtrict Letter of an Inſtruction, or 

<«, perhaps in a ſmall Degree from the fixed Rule of the Conſtitution,” —<< the 

, Royal Inſtructions ought certainly to be obeyed, and nothing but the moſt 
ecupreſſing Neceſſity can juſtify any Perſon: for infringing them.” Here we are 
tolch in as plain and full a Manner as can be expected from an Adverſary in the 
Diſpute, that to paſs Twopenny Acts without a ſuſpending Clauſe is a Deviation 
Hi the Bae Rule of the Conſtitution, which nothing can juſtify but the met 
= prefong Neceſſity. Arguing upon theſe Premiſes xindly laid down by the Colonel, 


e called upon him to jultify the Bit Twopenuy Ac, and emo ctherey 
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that is, to ſhow a moſt preſſing Neceſſity for their being paſſed without a ſuſpend- 
ing Clauſe; and now to anſwer this Challenge the Colonel omits nothing in Des 
fence of the ſaid Acts but the one Thing neceſſary, viz. the moſt preſſing Ne- 
ceſſity for paſſing them without a ſuſpending Clauſe. Indeed he tells us further 
on (P. 17) that the Rector is perpetually ringing Changes on an Act with and 
an Act without a ſuſpending Clauſe: Which Changes I conclude the Rector hay 
not rung often enough, however harſh and diſagreeably they may ſound in the 
Ears of the Colonel; ſince he can ſtill forget this ſuſpending Clauſe, when in 
Reaſon and Argumentation it ought to be the ſole Object of his meditating 
Powers. abe 
The Colonel (P. 14) ſpeaking of the Legiſlature, and allowing their Fallibili 
as being Men, adds, ** But is this Fallibility to be imputed to them as a Crime ? 
Where has the Rector, or the late Biſhop of Londen (for the Colonel will have 
a Letter of the latter to be written by the former, without the leaſt Shadow of 
Proof or Probability) imputed Fallibility as a Crime not to the Legiſlature (which 
Expreſſion, if I miſtake not, includes the King, and, if it be uſed emphatically, 
radventure the Parliament of Great Britain) but to any Branch of the Legiſ- 
ature? If the Colonel's Diſorder will not permit him to diſtinguiſh between 
pointing out ſome Miſcarriages (in Hope of Rectification) of thoſe who are con- 
fefſed on both Hands to be Men, and blaming them for being liable to Errour ; 
between condemning them for having the Nature of Men, and finding Fault with 
them for taking too little Care to obviate the worſt Propenſities of this weak Na- 
ture; he is clearly entitled to the Reader's and every humane Perſon's Compaſſion. 
The Colonel goes on to declaim on the Reftor's ſuppoſed Diſreſpect to the Le- 
iflature, the grand Foundation of which Charge I take to be contained in the 
ollowing Words: And is it decent for a Clergyman to treat Members of the 
„General Aﬀembly for offering a juſt Defence againſt ſo aggravated z Charge 
« with a Language not to be found but among thoſe who have proftituted 
< themſelves: to the loweſt Degrees and Sediments of Scurrility ?”* Hunc ille 
Laeryme., We ſtand here on a ſlippery Spot. In the firſt Place, not to obſerve 


that if the Rector has ſaid any Thing which ill becomes a Clergyman, the Colonel 


has ſaid what as little becomes a Half-Clergyman, it muſt be conceded to the 


Colonel that he knows beſt on what Dunghill the worſt Language which I think 


the Rector uſes. againſt the two Members of Aſſembly, his Adverſaries in the 
1 was originally found, as the Rector botrowed it from the Co- 
onel's primitive Piece in the preſent Altercation. In the next Place, I only ven- 
ture ſo far to apologize for the Rector as to ſay, that in my humble Opinion, he 
never imagined that either of his reſpectable „ when turned Pamphlet 


Writers, would in the Courſe of their Authorſhip claim their Privilege as Mem- 


bers of Aſſembly. Had ſuch a Notion ever entered into his Apprehenſion, to be 
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Cure he would not have engaged.at ſuch a Diſadvantage 3 as be might, without, . | 8 
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12 1 
any Impeachment of his Courage or Honour, have declined accepting a Challenge 
from Men who demanded not only to be two againſt one, but alſo to ſtand upon 
higher Ground, and to be armed with a longer Weapon than their Antagoniſt: 


But ſuch an unequal Combat he ſuppoſed could never be admitted, or thought of, 
in that freeſt of all Commonwealths, the Republick of Letters. F 


* 
0 


Says the Colonel to himſelf, „ You have charged him (the Rector) with a 
© Neglect of Duty in his Pariſh, which is one of the moſt palpable, barefaced, 
& and impudent Falſehoods that ever was invented.“ Turn if you pleafe, Reader, 
to the ColonePs Letter in his Appendix; where you will find the Words made 
Uſe of by the Colonel are, But the Rector of Yori- Hampton hath deſerted his 
& Pariſh, and is ſcarce ever in it to perform the Duties of his Office,” which [ 
cannot but think is ſomething more than charging the Rector in general Terms 
with a Neglect of Duty in his Pariſh, 'The Colonel goes on, by Way of mending 
his Behaviour, to declaim on the Suppoſition that the Rector neglects the Dut 
of his Pariſh ; but then, in the Midſt of this Declamation (P. 15) he ſays, „If 
I have accuſed him with a Neglect of Duty in his Pariſh, and can be convinced 
« that this Accuſation is unjuſt, in that Caſe I have done him an Injury, and 
« will not only aſk his Forgiveneſs of my Offence, but make an Atonement 
« for it,” that is, when the Colonel accuſes any Perſon he does not look upon 
it as incumbent on the Accuſer to ſpecify the Fact or prove the Perſon accufed 
to be guilty, but modeſtly deſires that Perſon to think it incumbent on him to 
prove himſelf not guilty. I hope this is not the Method of Trial in the Court 
where the Colonel fits Judge; if it be, the Rector I dare ſay would be very forry 
to be tried in that Court; or if tried and condemned there, would undoubtedly 
appeal. Aſſuredly the Colonel ſets too great a Price on his aſking eee 
and making Atonement, when he impoſes it as a Condition of the Rector's re- 
ceiving ſuch Favours that the Rector ſhall convince the Colonel of his own In- 
nocence as to any Crime of which the Colonel has a Mind to accuſe him. The 
Colonel, ſpeaking of the Term Duty, ſays, It is you know, Sir, according 
4 to his own Definition of it, a complex Term.” The Rector had called the 
Term Duty a complex Term. This the Colonel, according to his ufual Pre- 
ciſion, calls the Rector's giving a Definition of the Term Days which is no more 
a Definition of the Term Duty than of any other complex Term whatever. O 
Logick ! Logick ! what doſt thou ſuffer from the depopulating Inroads of Drow-. 
ſineſs into thy Territories! RES ear bat Kol oat eat 


The Colonel proceeds in the Dialogue with himſelf, or, which is the fame 
Thing, between himſelf and Ned the Barber: „ But Colonel, faid I, I have 
ic ſtudied to find out what Connexion there could be between his Reverence's 
Neglect of Duty in his Pariſh, and the Diſpute about the Twopenny Act. 


* ExaGitly as much, Sir, replied the Colonel, as there is between my officiating - 
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« as a Clergyman in the Churches of the Pariſh where I live and a Diſpute. 
c relating to the Power of the General Aſſembly to enact Laws; which is all 
< the Reply I ſhall make to his Windmill and Giant, and his other Quixotiſms.“ 
The Diſpute here mentioned is not about the Power of the General Aſſembly to 
enact Laws, but a different Matter; namely, whether an Act paſled by the Ge- 
neral apa aw the Governour, without a ſuſpending Clauſe, and in allowed 
Oppolition to ors Inſtructions, as well as contrary to Tultice, and the Subject's 
Right to private Property, ſhall take Place of an Act paſſed by the General Aſ- 
ſembly, and the Governour, and the King, and confeſſed by both Sides to be 
Law. But obſerve the Prettineſs of the Colonels Reaſoning in this Paſſage. He 
had ſtepped aſide from the Diſpute to diſplay his Learning about Kings of Babylon 
and Romiſh Inquiſitors, and what not. The Rector, as an Anſwerer, was obliged 
to follow him againſt his Will into theſe Digreſſions. And now the Colonel 
pleads the Rector's, that is, when ſearched to the Bottom, his own Example, for 
{till departing from the Matter in Diſpute. 


The Colonel begins (Page 16th) with theſe Words: I do not, anſwered the 
c Colonel, but I officiate ſometimes as Reader in the Church which I frequent, 
e in the Abſence of the Miniſter, being thereto appointed by the Veſtry. My 
« Motive for accepting this Appointment, I preſume, the Rector has no Right 
4c to inquire into, ſince it was not from any pecuniary Conſideration,” he 
Rector is very indifferent about the Colonel's Motive for accepting this Appoint- 
ment. He inſtanced this Employment of the Colonel's as a Proof againſt him 
that we are in no Danger of Archbiſhop Laud's Hierarchy. If by Laws on this 
Side of the Water the Veſtries are empowered to appoint Lay-Readers of the 
Common Prayer in the Abſence of Miniſters, it is a good Proof that we are in 
no Danger of Archbiſhop Laud's Hierarchy. But there is yet no Act for their 
appointing Lay-Preachers, the Law of Virginia declaring that a Clerk or Reader 
ſhall not expound the Scriptures. And fince the Colonel officiates in both Ca- 
pacities without any pecuniary Conſideration, which thoſe Clergy who have 
nothing to live by but their Office cannot afford to do, I think the Colonels 
Veſtry can do no leſs in Gratitude than give him for his Works of Supererogation 
2 of any good Job to be had upon the Glebe, or their Votes at the next 


_ The Colonel goes on. © But I ſhall always conſider it as an Affront to the 
6 Throne, which under our preſent illuſtrious Race of Kings has been erer 


ct diſtinguiſhed for Truth and Juſtice, to approach it with a Petition loaded wi 


« Calumny and Abuſe againſt the King's Subſtitute, and every other Part of the 
<" Legiſlature of the Colony. Except the King, ſhould at leaſt have been added. 
Theſe are very hard Words, tolerable only in a Declamation, or as-the Colonel 
lays, a Rhapſody, upon a Petition which the late King did not conſider as any 
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Affront to the Throne, and which the Colonel does not appear ever to have ſeen, 
as he quotes not a ſingle Syllable from it to ſupport ſo ſevere a Cenſure. I ſuſ- 
pect he here makes Uſe of that Legerdemain with which he charges the Rector, 
and endeavours to paſs the Biſhop of London's Letter to the Lords of Trade upon 
his Readers for the Clergy's Petition to the King, which was compoſed here in 
Virginia by the Clergy who met in Convention, and preſented to his late Majeſty 
without any Alteration ſome Time before the Biſhop of London's Letter was 
written; 2 this Petition was the firſt Step, and that which brought the Affair 
before the Lords Commiſſioners of Trade and Plantations. | | 


The Colonel (P. 16 and 17) has a word-catching Stroke at a Petition about 
which enough has been ſaid already. He has (P. 18) theſe Words: © It is 
« extremely obvious that the Rector's Temper inclines him to inflame his own 
«© Reſentment into a fixed Contempt of the General Aſſembly, otherwiſe he could 
«© not have approved of the Conduct of the Author of this Petition, if what he 
« ſays of him is true, that he did not prefer the Petition from any Imagination 
te that there was Room to expect Succeſs in it, but to evince the contrary by 
« Experiment: So that the General Aſſembly may be uſed by deſigning Men 
« as Inſtruments to carry on their deep laid Stratagems and Machinations, on 
* Purpoſe to afford Matter of Pleaſantry to the Rector.“ The mighty Buſineſs 
which here ſeems to grieve the Colonel ſo much is only this: The late Mr, 
Stiuh, from what Encouragement I know not, endeavoured to perſuade ſome of 
the Clergy that, by defiring to exchange the preſent Eſtabliſhment for one in 
Money, they might obtain from the Aſſembly a better Income in Point of real 
Value. One of theſe Clergymen, ſuſpecting that this Scheme concealed a Snake 
in the Graſs, put a Petition, carefully expreſſed, by Help of good Advice, in 
proper Terms of Reſpect, into the Houſe of Burgeſſes, and Send directly aſks 
a better Proviſion; not imagining that this Petition would ſucceed, but, as the 
Matter turned out, that it would ſerve to open the Eyes of his Brethren. Long 
after all this, the Rector having Occaſion given him to write about this Petition 
by the Colonel, ſneeringly calls it a Machination and a Stratagem; for the Ma- 
chination and the Stratagem, if there were any, lay quite on the other Side. 
The Petition was fair and open. Beſides this, the Rector treats it as a Matter 
of Pleaſantry to obſerve the Colonel's Miſtakes, whether real or affected, about 
this Petition; with the true Deſign of which he appeared to be unacquainted. 
Now what is there in all this to ſhow that the Author of the Petition had any Con- 
tempt of the then Houſe of Burgeſſes, or that the Rector has ſince a fixed Contempt 
of the General Aſſembly? How very aggravating, how extremely ſour, not to 
ſay dangerous, the Colonel's Diſorder makes him grow, whenever he touches 
upon the Subject of Reſpect ! | a 


Says the Colonel (P. 18) —“ for if an Advertiſement in the Virginia Gazette, 

'« ſigned by him and two or three others, was of ſufficient Authority, in the late 
« Commiltary's Time, to convene the Clergy” —this Advertiſement did not 
pretend to convene the Clergy by Authority. The Rector ſolely, I think, may, 
when he pleaſes, invite as many of the Clergy or the Laity as he will to dine 
with him; and if he does not like to be at the I rouble of ſending particular 
Cards to each, may once for all put the Invitation in the Gazette. Nothing is 
more common than Things of this Kind in the Engliſb weekly Papers, and daily 
Advertiſers. Yet, having firſt laid down this Foundation that the advertiſing 
Clergy aſſumed ſome Authority and Power over their Brethren, which they had 
-no Defign of doing, nor did do, the Colonel goes on to juſtify the Proceeding 
of the late Governour reſpecting this Affair. For why the Governour knew, the 
Commiſſary knew, and many People knew, and believed, as how that there 
was a Cabal, and a Meeting, on Purpoſe to make Diſturbances in the Govern- 
ment, and to form Stratagems and Machinations againſt the Adminiſtration and. 
the Legiſlature of the Colony, which this Brother was to ſolicit in England. An 
excellent Plot this to ſolicit Diſturbances of the Government of Virginia in Eng- 
land ! What a Pity it is that the Colonel did not live in the 1 imes when Plots 
were faſhionable, and the Diſcovery of them rewarded ! He would have diſplayed 
a fine Noſe in ſcenting them out. For ſuch Reaſons as the above, the Colonel 
is ſorry no Doubt that the advertiſing Clergy were not puniſhed by the Grand. 
Jury, without either Law or Evidence, for their wicked Advertiſement. Well, 
all I can fay is, that if this be the ColonePs Love of Liberty and his Country, L 
boaſt myſelf void of them both. For my Part, I think. that Grand Juryman, 
behaved in a Manner agreeable to the Spirit of Liberty, and like a true Briton, 
who, as I have been told, aſked what penal Law the. Clergy had. tranſgreſled ;; 
and on obſerving a Silence, whether it was not one that forbids five black Slaves: 
to be ſeen together? .I have often drank this Gentleman's Health, though L 
know not who he was; and with the ColonePs Permiſſion I will continue ſo to. 
do, except I ſhould hear of his Death, and then I will drink to his Memory. 


The Colonel proceeds (P. 19) © As to the Prohibition the Rector received 
4 from appearing, at the preſent Governour's Palace, his affrontive and diſreſ- 
4 pectful Behaviour was the Occaſion of it; for, as I have been informed, that, 
& contrary to his Duty, and the Reſpect due to the King's Repreſentative, he 
did not wait on the Governour: with the Royal Diſallowance of ſeveral Acts of 
« Aſſembly, with which he was charged by the Lords of rade, until ſeveral. 
« Weeks after his Arrival in the Country, though he was in the Place of the 
„% Governour's Reſidence; and when he did wait on him he delivered the Deſ— 
„* patches opened, after he had communicated it to ſuch of. his Brethren as he: 
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« thought proper.” What a pretty Collection of Falſchoods is here ſtrung 
together by this Friend and Admirer of Truth! What ' confident Aſſertions of ; 
Facts, ſome of which it is plain he could not know to be true, and others which 7 
he might, if he had pleaſed, have known to be utterly talſe ! The Rector had 
not the Honour, that he knows of, to be charged with any Deſpatches or Com- 
mands by the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners of I rade and Planta- 
tions, to be either a King's Mefſenger or one from the Lords of Trade. He 
knew not that he was bringing any News to the Governour, or that the Papers 
which he brought required any immoderate Speed. He obtained them for the 
Security and Benefit of his Principals, the Clergy. In delivering them as he did, 
he acted by the Advice of a Perſon whom he heard very highly complimented on : 
his Skill and Knowledge in Plantation Affairs by the Earl of Granville, late Pre- 4 
ſident of the Moſt Honourable the Privy Council. However, if he could have f 
foreſeen how ill his Delivery of them to the Governour would have been received, 
he would probably have inſiſted on an Opportunity of delivering them to his 
incipals, a Convention of the Clergy, for them to have diſpoſed of them as 
they ſhould have thought proper. He was reproved, I have heard, for calling 
on a Friend at whoſe Door he landed before he waited on the Governour, at a 
conſiderable Diſtance. He landed about Sunſet under an ill Habit of Body. He 
was not able to take a Journey without ſome Preparation and Retreſhment, after 
. the Atantick Ocean. Had he jumpec upon the firſt Horſe he could ob- 
Gin, and rid Poſt to the Governour's Houſe, as it was late on Friday when he 
landed, he could not probably have been able to do any Buſineſs at the Gover- 
nour's Houſe until Monday. Lo expect, in ſuch Circumſtances, that the Gover- 
nour's Houſe ſhould be the firſt that he entered, was demanding of him what he 
would not expect from one of thoſe Negroes to whom the Care of repelling any 
future Approach of his to the Governour's Houſe was committed, nor from a 
Negro of his own, was he Owner of any. Had he moved with the Velocity 
which he has been fo often blamed for not moving with, he might with more + 
Appearance of Reaſon have been condemned for an indecent Haſte to triumph F 
in his Succeſs. - So that, in his Circumſtances, it was impoſſible to avoid Cenſure. | 
He arrived on Friday the 20th of June 1760 in the Evening at Hampton, as can 
be teftified by his fellow Paſſengers ; and he was at the Governour's Houſe on 
the Friday following, June 27th, 1760, in the Morning, as appears from a De- 
Fer. taken next Day before the Mayor of Williamſburg. I he intervening 
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ace, which is ſome ſhort of one complete Week, is the Colonel's ſeveral 
Veeks ; and by his Account Hampton, or ſome Part of the Ocean, is the Place 

of the Governour's Reſidenee: For the Rector was but one Night in Milliam / 

Burg, which he entered late in the Afternoon, before he waited on the Governour. 

As to the Papers being delivered opened, they were not delivered «pened, but open. 

| were never ed, ces Tint, prepared by the Rector for the 
| Purpoſe of keeping them clean; and he did not think it decent to make a Preſent 
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191 
of this Tin Box to the King's Repreſentative. Now is it not a Piece of Charity 
to ſuppoſe that the Colonel, when in the full Poſſeſſion of his Reaſon, muſt know 
the Difference between opened and open; that he does not think flightly at ſuch 
Times of breaking a deal, however common the Practice may be; and that he 
would not have brought ſo black a Charge againſt any Man, when it was poſſible, 
for ought he knew to the contrary, that it might be entirely falſe, had he been 
thoroughly awake. For my Part, whenever | read this Pall, e, 1 cannot help 
imagining that | hear the Writer ſnore aloud ; and ſee his Head, born down with 
an intolerable Weight of Sleep, come thump upon the Table, with ſuch a 
thundering Noiſe, as to bring a Crowd of Domeſticks round him, under a terrible 
Apprehenſion of their Maſter's having gone off in an Apoptexy. If I could fup- 
poſe the Colonel to have been in any State leſs torpid about. the Time of his 
writing the above Paſſage, I ſhould think it no Injuftice to ſay that he is ſo ena» 
moured with the Charms of Falſchood, and ſo happy in her good Graces and 
Aſſiſtance, on every Occaſion, when at a Default for Want of ſomething to ſay, 
as to render it very difficult to determine which of theſe reciprocal Admirers loves 
the other with the moſt paſſionate Emotions. My Conſideration for the de- 
plorable Condition into which the Colonel ſeems to have fallen will not permit 
me to ufe ſuch plain and furious Language in Behalf of my Employer or Client 
as the celebrated John Dryden diſcharges, when clearing himſelf of certain grievous 


Aſperſions, in his Vindication of the Duke of Guiſe ; for the calumniated Poet, 


after mentioning ſome falſe Facts that had been laid to his Charge, immedia 


' adds, Now here are three damm Lies crowded together into a very little Room. 


Hear the Colonel. And as to bis miſſing the Preſident's Place at the Col - 
lege, his contumacious Treatment of the Viſiters Authority, which is ſo pub- 
lickly known*'— The direct contrary of this confident Aſfertion is publickly 
known among thoſe who do not meaſure the Value of lawful Authority by its 


Situation in the Map, but think no worſe of it for reſiding on this or that Side of 


the Atlentick. The Colonel again. Could not entitle him to their Favours, 
even admitting that he was qualified in other ReſpeCts.” The Rector I believe 
will make no Difficulty of owning himſelf unqualified in the moſt neceſſary Reſ- 
pets without which other Qualifications can avail nothing, that of ſwearing . 
bedience to. arbitrary Will and defpotick Power, and thereby conſenting tg 
endure the moſt abject Slavery. Nullius addictus jurare in Verba Magiſtri. 


The ReQtor's Patriotiſm,. anſwered the Colonel (P. 20) is as conſpicuous. 
«© .as his Modeſty and Politeneſs; but it is really Matter of Pleaſantry, as this 
« Therfites (oid of the famous Petition, to hear him haranguing about the Con- 
«, ſtitution, which, if he knows any: Thing of, he ddes-not care to make it 
6 publick. Poor Rector I If he deliver himſelf with the Freedom and Boldneſs 
becoming a Briton, it is Impudence ; if he confeſs a Senſe of Inability and Igno- 
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rance, it is no Mark of Modeſty, but purely a Diſcredit to his Underſtanding 
or a Proof that he has ſomething to reſerve which he dare not venture into the 
Light. | | | | 


Having derided the Rector's Ignorance or Puſillanimity in not undertaking 
to be too poſitive or explicit concerning conſtitutional Points, the Colonel, that 
ke may ſhow us how eaſy a Matter it is thoroughly to diſcuſs ſuch Points, applies 
himſelf to aſcertain and define them with all imaginable Boldneſs and Aſſurance. 
W hat he has delivered on this Head I am now to examine, fo far as it relates to 
the Twopenny Act. As to any Thing further, I leave it to be diſputed between 
the Colonel and the Britiſhb Parliament, or rather between him and the excellent 
Author of a Pamphlet entitled The Regulations of the Colonies, c. I ſhall 
only ſay, with Regard to this Point, which I-concewe to be out of my Road at 
preſent, that according to my Ideas the Colonel has furniſhed us with a very 
curious political and paradoxical Contraſt in contending for no Power in the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain to lay a Tax on Britiſh Subjects for the Support 
of Government and general Utility, and yet for Power in the Governour and' 
Aſſembly to take their Property from ſome Britifh Subjects purely for the Sake 
of beſtowing Favours on other Britiſb Subjects. That I may proceed methodi- 
cally, and in Imitation of the Rector's deſpicable Ignorance and Faint-Heartedneſs, 
not by Way of trying how to erect a new or ſubvert an old Conſtitution, but 
only to pull down if it may be the Conſtitution built by the Colonel, fo far as it 
ſtands in our Way, it is neceſſary that we take a ſhort View of the real Nature 
and State of the Diſpute between the Colonel and the Rector, If I miſtake not, 
their Diſpute is contained in theſe three Queſtions, : 


Whether an Act glaringly unjuſt can have the Validity of Law in an Englih 
or free Government ? 


Whether on Revolution Principles an Act paſſed by a whole Legiſlature can 
be ſuſpended or diſpenſed with by a Part of that Legiſlature ? 


| Whether an Act contrary to Royal Inſtructions, referred to as the Governour's - 
Guide and Direction in his Commiſſion, can have the Force of Law? 


To ſupport the Act under Conſideration againſt the Clergy, all theſe Queſtions 

I:apprehend muſt be determined in the Affirmative. Whereas leſs than this, if 
ILmiſtake not, might beſufficient to ſupport the ſame Act againſt the Merchants, 
totally unjuſt as it is with Reſpect to them, and quite ſubverhve of the Founda- 
tions of Commerce. And yet an Order has been obtained for ſupporting it 
againſt the Clergy only, which I leave to be explained by any one who likes the 
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The Colonel, as we have ſeen above, ſets: out with maintaining the Act in 
Diſpute to be a Deviation from the fixed Rule of the Conſtitution, and defenſible 
by the moſt prefling Neceſſity alone. The Rector in Anſwer to this endeavoured 
to prove that the Act overturned the Foundations of Commerce, Property, the 
eſtabliſhed Church, Juſtice, and free Government; and all this not ſo much to 
relieve the Poor, or Sufferers by any Calamity, as to aſſiſt the Rich and favour the 
Succeſsful ;- and inſiſted that ſuch an Act could not poſſibly be either ſalutary or 
uſeful to the Community, much leſs neceſſary. How does the Colonel behave. 
under ſuch a direct Rebuff? He acknowledges no Errour in. his firit Plan of 
Operations, but ſilently wiiſks about to the oppoſite Quarter, and now under- 
takes to prove the Act, let its Nature and Tendency be what they will, entirely. 
conſtitutional. And could he ſucceed in this new Attempt, what TI hanks ſhould 
we owe him for placing us under ſuch a Conſtitution as a thinking Man might 
perhaps reaſonably wh himſelf to be delivered from? But it is i ime to inquire 
into the Foundations of that Fabrick which the Colonel has been toiling with the. 
Sweat of his Brows to erect, 


— * 


« Under an Engliſhb Government (P. 21) all Men are born free, are only 
&, ſubject to Laws made with their own Conſent, and cannot be deprived of the 
&« Bencfit of theſe Laws without a 'T ranſgrefſion of them. To aſſert this is ſuf- 
& ficient, to demonſtrate it to an Engliſhman is uſeleſs : He not only knows, but, 
& it I may uſe the Expreſſion, feels it as a vital Principle in the Conſtitution, 
& which places him in a Situation without the Reach of the higheſt executive 
C Power in the State, if he lives in an Obedience to its Laws” This is the 
firſt Stone in the Colonels Edifice. What a ſtrange and enthuſiaſtick Rant to 


be given for a Principle of Government! What a Deal of Paring this Banbury 


Cheeſe will require before you can come at any ſound Part in it! „ Under an 
& Engliſh Government all Men are vorn free.” Does the Colonel mean to affirm” 
that Virginia is not an Engliſb Government, or that Negroes are not under it 
born Slaves, or that the ſaid Slaves are not Men? Which ever of theſe confident 
Aſſertions he undertakes to maintain, and one of them he muſt maintain, he will 
find inſuperable Difficulties to oppoſe him as ſoon as he is able to caſt an Eye on 
the Situation of Virginia in the Map of America, or on the Condition and ratio- 
nal Conduct of his own Domeſticks. ** Are only ſubject to Laws made with 
«© their own Conſent, and cannot be deprived of the Benefit of theſe Laws without 
< a Tranſgreſſion of them.“ It is very ſtrange either that the landed Man, the 
Merchant, or the Parſon, ſhould give their own Conſent to be diveſted of their 
Property, for no publick Utility; or that unſeaſonable W eather ſhould be im- 
puted to them for a Tranſgreſſian. But admitting that the landed Man, the 
Merchant, and the Clergyman, have virtually given their own Conſcnt by their 


Provincial Repreſentatives, the Royal Aſſent is Kill wanting to make the TWo- 
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mm Bar « Law; unleſs that can be ſuppoſed to be given to an Act which is 
both Contrary to the King's Inſtructions to his Governour, and alſo diſallowed 
by the King as ſoon as it comes to his Knowledge. Jo affert this is ſufficient, 
to demonſtrate it to an Engli/bman is uſeleſs: He not only knows, but, if I 
* may uſe the Expreſſion, feels it as a vital Principle in the — which 
* him in a Situation without the Reach of the higheſt executive Power 
in the State, if he lives in an Obedience to its Laws.” Here the Coloncl has 
vided excellent Conſolation for the landed Man deprived of the Rents of his 
ſtate to which he has a fundamental Right, for the Merchant hindered from 
taking the Benefit of a fair Contract according to the Rights of Commerce, and 
for the Parſon diſpoſſeſſed of his legal Dues by the executive Power of the Col- 
kfor. Such Sufferers are directed not to credit their outward Senſes, which are 
very apt to deceive thoſe who truſt in them, but to retire inwards and feel them- 
ſelves born free, living under Laws made by their own Conſent, and not to be 
deprived-of the Benefit of theſe Laws ſo long as they live in Obedience to them. 
Surely if the Colonel meant any Thing by this his firſt Principle of Government, 
it muſt be that Juſtice, Liberty, and Property, are the Life of an Engli/h Go- 
vernment. It may not therefore be amiſs to refer the Reader to the firit of theſe 
three Queſtions in which I think is contained the Foundation of the preſent Dif- 
pute, and defire him to conſider with himſelf how the Matter ſtands between the 
Colonel and the Rector. ; 


« Tf then (P. 22) the People of this Colony are free born, and have a Right 
4 to the Liberties and Privileges of Engliſh Subjects, they muſt neceſſarily have 
a legal Conſtitution, that is a Legiſlature, compoſed in Part of the Repreſen- 
4 tatives of the People, who may enact Laws for the internal Government of 
c the Colony, and ſuitable to its various Circumſtances and Occaſions ; and 
% without ſuch a Repreſentative, I am bold enough to ſay no Law can be made.“ 
The Colonel is bold enough to ſay, in the very ſame Page, what Laws not con- 
ſented to by the Provincial Repreſentatives here mentioned are nevertheleſs to be 
obeyed. However, this is none of my Buſineſs at preſent. The Clergy do not 
demand their Dues upon a Law ſolely made by the King, as the Colonel would 
have it thought, but upon a Law paſſed by the Reprefentatives of the People of 
the Colony, and confirmed by the Crown; contending that ſuch. a Law cannot 
be diſpenſed with, or ſuſpended, by leſs: Authority than that which confpired in 
its Production. See the ſecond Queſtion. 1225 


From theſe Principhes (P. 23) which I take to be incontrovertible, as they 

«. zre deduced from the Nature of the Engl; Conſtitution, it is evident that the 
| ©. Legiſlature of the Colony have a Right to. enact any Law r think 
* neceſſary for their internal Government.” I ſuppoſe the Colune means here 
by de Legiſlature of the Colony the Governour and Aſſcmbly, without including, 
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the King. And if he means by any Law any juſt and reaſonable Law, not con- 
trary to the Laws of England, not interfering with a Provincial Law that has 
obtained the Royal Aﬀent, or if ſo interfering, reſtrained by a ſuſpending Clauſe, 
what he ſays is granted: But if by any Law he means any unjuſt and unreaſon- 
able Law, contrary to the Laws of England, or to the plain and moſt undoubted 
Maxims of free Government, or interfering with the Royal Aſſent, and without 
a ſuſpending Clauſe, it is denied. For ſuch an extenſive and extravagant Power 
as this does not appear, from any Thing the Colonel is able to produce, to be 
included in the General Power to enact Laws. Nor is ſuch a Power in the one 
Inſtance of paſſing a Law, which ſhall interfere with any one that has received 
the Royal Aſſent, conſiſtent with a Petition preferred ſome Time fince by the 
Aſſembly and rejected by the Privy Council. | 


Rut leſt theſe Principles, plain and evident as they are, ſhould be contras 
c verted by the Rector, or ſome other of Sir Robert Filmer”s Diſciples, who 
«© perhaps may aſſert that the King by his Prerogative can eſtabliſh any Form of 
6 Government he pleaſes in the Colony, Iwill examine the Power the General 
& Aſſembly derives by Grants from the Crown, abſtracted from the original 
Rights of the People.” This Sir Robert Filmer, if I miſtake not, is one who 
ſtood up for arbitrary Government and diſpenſing Powers; and therefore the 
Colonel ſhould, by all Means, have treated him as a Friend and Fellow Labourer 
in the ſame Cauſe. He is one whom Algernon Sydney ſticks not to call a Raſcal, 
So far did that learned Writer's Zeal for Liberty and-Property lead him to make 
Uſe of ſcurrilous 1 erms againſt his Adverſary ; not bearing I ſuppoſe to ſacrifice 
the Rights of free Subjects to ſmooth good Nature, or to offer them up as In- 
cenſe, wherewith to gratify the delicate Noſtrils of Politeneſs. The Rector in 
the preſent Diſpute appears to have had continually before his Eyes ſuch Maxims 
as the following: Sancti recia, jubens hongſta, prohibens contraria. Cic. A juſt 
Sanction, commanding Things good, and forbidding the Contrary. 8 as 
Initis injuſtum eft, nullum poteſt habere Furis effefttum. (Grat. de Jur. Bel. & 
Pac. L. 3.) That which is unjuſt in the Beginning, can never have the Effect 
of Juſtice, Whether ſuch Tenets as theſe be moſt agreeable to the Doctrine of 
Hilmer or of Sydney, I leave to the Colonel himſelf to confider and determine; 
provided that he will pick out an unclouded ſunſhiny Morning, when he is faſting, 
or at leaſt before he has drank any conſiderable Quantity of Poppy Juice, for 
that Employment. | | 


The Colonel formally. enters on a Proof that the General Aſſembly have 2 
Power to ena6i Laws by Grants from the Crown, a Thing not in Diſpute, But 
in this Account he cunningly emits ſuch Proviſos in thoſe Grants as the following: 
So always-as the ſaid Statutcs, Ordinances, and Proceedings, as near as con- 
, yenicatly may be, be agreeable to the Laws, Statutes, — and 
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. Policy of this out Realm of England.” If he thought theſe Proviſos would 
ſpoil his Proof, ſo far as it concerns the preſent Diſpute, to be ſure he was in the 
Right to leave them to be dragged into the Light by his Adverſary. But this 
However is paring'away the ſound Part of the Banbury Cheeſe. With Reſpect 
to theſe Proviſos, ſome contend that the Enactors of the Laws are alſo the ſole 
Judges, whcther they be agreeable to the Laws of England, to Reaſon and Juſtice; 
by which they explain the Proviſos quite away, and leave them no Kind of 
Meaning.” Beſides, it is reckoned a Happineſs in the Brit; Conſtitution that 
thoſe who make the Laws, and thoſe who judge what is Law, ſhould be different 
Perſons. It is further remarkable that the Charter from the Company in England, 
which Mr. Srith contends to be in Force after the Diſſolution of the Company 
who granted it, and which Mr. Stith and the Colonel ſeem chiefly to refer thoſe 


to who would examine into the Conſtitution of Virginia, concludes in this. 


Manner: Provided, that no Law, or Ordinance, made in the ſaid General 
4 Aſſembly, - ſhall be or continue in Force or Validity unleſs the ſame ſhall be 
« ſolemnly ratified and confirmed in a general Quarter Court of the ſaid Company 
« here in England, and ſo ratified, be returned to them under our Seal; it being 
© our Intent to afford the like Meaſure alſo unto the ſaid Colony, that after the 
«© Government of the ſaid Colony ſhall once have been well framed, and ſettled 
«. accordingly, which is to be done by us, as by Authority derived from his 
„ Majeſty, and the fame {hall have been ſo by us declared, no Orders of Court 
ac afterwards ſhall] bind-the ſaid Colony, unleſs they be ratified: in like Manner in 
„ the General Aſſemblies.““ So far were the Company from aiming to-erect the 
Colony into a ſeparate Dominion, with a complete and ſupreme Legiſlature on 
the Spot within itſelf, or imagining that it would thrive better as an independent 
Kingdom or Electorate, under the ſame Head with Britain, than by being a Part 
of the great Whole under the King and Parliament of Britain, and thereby en- 
titled to Protection, and all the Rights and Privileges of Britiſh. Subjects. 


He therefore (P. 25) gives Power by Commiſſion under his Great Seal to 
his Governour to give his Aſſent; which, to ſpeak in the Language of the 
Law, is in this Caſe a teſte meipſo, and gives Life and Being to the Laws in 
«© the ſame Manner as if he was preſent in hrs Royal Perſon.” „The 
« King frequently gives his Aﬀent to Acts of Parliament by Commiſſion to Per- 
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« ſons appointed for that Purpoſe. He dees the ſame Thing by his Commiſſion. 


« to the Governour, who thereby becomes the King's Reprefentative in his de- 


« giſlative Character; ſo that the Governour's Aſſent to Laws here, is, in Ef- 


« fect, the King's Aſſent. The Colonel affects to call his Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governour the King's Subſtitute and Reprefentative : - He may be ſo, for 
what I know. I am ſo far from aiming to controvert theſe Titles, conferred b 

the Colonel, that he may add to them Lord-Lieutenant and Viceroy if he pleaſes. 
I-contend-not about Names, and Titles of Honour, provided they be not made 
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| Uſe of for exalting the Power of the Subſtitute and Repreſentative to the Dimi- 
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nution of that of the Sovereign; which the Colonel knows would be too like an 
old Affair, with the particular Mention of which I will not affront the Colonel's 


Reading. At the firſt Sight of the above Paſſages, I was in Pain for the Argu- 


ments uſed by the Clergy on the ſecond Queſtion in the Diſpute; but, runnin 

in a Fright to the I'wopenny Act, I found it to my great Comfort worded after 
the uſual Form of, Be it enacted by the Lreutenant Governour, &c, "This Form 
in our Laws I think the Colonel ſhould by all Means procure to be changed, as 
ſoon as poſlible, I will give one Argument, which appears to me a full Proof 
that his Honour the Lieutenant Governour is not empowered to give the King's 
Aſſent, but only that of the Lieutenant Governour : The Colonel and every 


Body allows that after the Governour has paſſed an Act, it may be repealed by 


the King alone; but if the King's Aſſent was once given, whether by Commiſ- 
ſion or by the Royal Preſence, to any Act, it could not be repealed by the King 
alone, but to repeal it would require the Concurrence of all the Branches of the 
Legiſlature concerned in paſſing it. For if one Branch could repeal what had 
been aſſented to by the Whole, that Branch would be poſſeſſed of a diſpenſing 
Power, which Revolution Principles do not allow. If the Governour can give 
the King's Aſſent to an Act, then the Governour and the General Aſſembly can 
repeal the Act of 1748, under which the Clergy claim their Dues, not only for 
one Year, but for ever. To avoid this Conſequence the Colonel muſt ſay that 
this Act, after having had the Governour's Aſſent given to it, which is in Effect 
the King's, was ſent home, as many other Acts are, for a ſecond Royal Aſſent. 
Be it ſo. Then this ſecond Royal Aſſent was either ſome additional Authority, 
or it was not. If it was, how does the ſuſpending this Act by the Governour and 
Aſſembly alone agree with that uncontroverted Maxim of Brit ſb Government, 
that an Act once paſſed cannot be diſpenſed with, or ſuſpended, but by the whole 
Legiſlature which agreed together in paſſing it? But if the ſecond Royal Aſſent 

iven by Majeſty itſelf adds no Authority to any Act, what ſhould hinder the 
ä — and Aſſembly from breaking in upon Rents of Lands, vacating Con- 
tracts, and withdrawing the Revenues of the Church, to ſerve private Ends, 
that is, to take Property from the Poor and transfer it to the Rich, from Suf- 
ferers to Gainers, by a ſuppoſed general Calamity, not only for one Vear, but 
for any Number of Years, if they ſhould think proper? In ſhort, the Colonel's 
Argument, view it in what Light you will, proves too much z which, he muſt 
know very well, Logicians reckon to be full as bad as proving nothing at all. 
Beſides, before the Colonel can make the paſſing of a Twopenny Act a parallel 
Inſtance with that of paſſing an Act of Parliament by Commiſſion, he muſt pro- 
duce a Caſe wherein it is ſet forth that the Perfons commiſſioned paſſed the Act 


of Parliament contrary to their r or at leaſt contrary to Inſtructions 4 
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referred to in that Commiſſion ; which, when he can do, I believe we may ven- 
ture to profeſs that we will give up the whole Matter in Diſpute. 


« To ſay,” ſays the Colonel (P. 26.) ** that a Royal Inſtruction to a Go- 
4 vernour for his own particular Conduct is to have the Force and Validity of 
<6 a Law, and muſt be obeyed without Reſerve, is at once to ſtrip us of all the 
4 Rights and Privileges of Britiſß Subjects, and to put us under the deſpotick 
4 Power of a French or Turkiſh Government; for what is the real Difference 
e between a French Edict and an Engliſh Inſtruction, if they are both equally 
4 abſolute? The Royal Inſtructions are nothing more than Rules and Orders 
& laid down as Guides and Directions tor the Conduct of Govzrnours. I heſe 
«© may, and certainly ought to be, Laws to them; but never can be thought, 
« conſiſtently with the Principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution, to have the Force 
< and Power ot Laws upon the People, which is evident from this plain Keaſon, 
&«& Promulgation is eſſential to the Nature of Laws.” What Abundance of Self- 
Contradiction and looſe Talk is here thrown together ! A Royal Inſtruction muſt 
not be obeyed without Reſerve, yet it is a Law to the Governour, and conſe- 
quently he muſt obey it without Reſerve ; for this is the Colonel's own Account 
of the Nature of a Law. And indeed what Sort of a Law is that to the Perſon 
obliged by it, who may obſerve it, or let it alone, as he thinks proper ? But it 
is not a Law to the People: What ſignifies whether it be called a Law to. the 
People or not, ſince it has its full Effect, if obſerved as a Law by the Governour ? 
Strictly ſpeaking, it is perhaps not a Law to the People, but a Means to prevent 
their ſuffering by unjuſt Laws. But again it cannot be a Law to the People, for 
Want of Promulgation. The Inſtruction in Queſtion, whatever others may be, 
was promulgated to the Clergy by the late Governour, and to the Aſſembly, as 
appears by their Petition before Twopenny Acts were in Being. What is the 
Difference, ſays the Colonel, between a French or Turkiſh Edict and an Engliſh 
Inſtruction, obſerved without Reſerve by the Governour ? Ay marry, what think 
you? Which is moſt like a French or Turkiſh Edict, an Act to make a Breach 
in the Walls of Property, lay an Embargo on the Rents of Lands, vacate Con- 
tracts, &c. ar an Inſtruction to prevent ſuch Acts? The Colonel and the Rector, 
find, are neither of them Friends to French or Tarkifh Edits; and there is only 
this Difference between them, that the Colonel's ObjeCtion lies ſolely againſt the 
Hands from which ſuch Edicts come, but the Rector's againſt the Matter of ſuch 
Edicts, let them come from what Hands they will; from the Monarch on the 
Throne, thoſe in Authority under him, or the Repreſentatives of the People 
themſelves. 


©, % The King's Inſtructions (P. 27) then being only intended as Guides and 
Directions to Governours“ (Laws which they certainly ought to obſerve it 
Was but juſt now) „ and not being obligatory upon the People, the Governours 
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« are only anſwerable for-a Breach of them.” 
& Inſtructions that, admitting the Governour ſhould paſs. an Act contrary to 
c them, he ſubjects himſelf to the Penalties inflicted on him for a Breach of his: 
« Inſtructions ; but the Act fo paſſed ov him has the Obligation of a Law until. 


«© Now I infer from theſe 


« the King's Diſallowance of it.” hat a ſtrange Turn of Affairs is here! 
Thoſe who were diſobliged by the Twopenny Act deſire not that the Governour 
ſhould ſuffer for paſſing it: Thoſe who were obliged by it are generouſly 1 

$ 


and willing to make him the Sacrifice, while they themſelves enjoy the Rewar 
of another's Puniſhment. 


ruitur Diis 
Tratis : At tu Viftris Provincia ploras. 


But then how will the Colonel reconcile this to his firſt Principle of the Conſti- 
tution, if thoſe who ſuffered. by the Act muſt finally loſe their Property, not 
by their own, but another Perſon's Tranſgreſſion of a Law? Laſtly, the Autho- 
rity of the I'wopenny Act is fairly founded by the Colonel in Tranſgreſſion, 
which. may be looked upon as a Counter-Part to that old Notion by which Do- 
minion. was founded in Grace ; and perhaps theſe two ſeeming Extremes to each 
other may not be found ſo wide of one another, when nicely examined, as at 
firſt Sight they may appear. 


“ For (P. 28) if ſuch an Act is void ab Initio, the Inſtructions would 
cc be abſurd; becauſe to reſtrain the CGGovernour from paſſing ſuch an Act, which 
when paſled is as abſolutely void as if it had never exiſted, is abſurd and uſe- 
« leſs,” That is, it is abſurd and uſeleſs for the King to ſecure the ordinar 
Subject from having his Property taken from him, which. he muſt e 
endeavour to recover, by wafting his Subſtance in tedious and expenſive Lawſuits, 
“ Becauſe the Governour is of Opinion that the Exigencies of the Colony 
«. make ſuch an Act neceilary.” How does the Colonel know that this was ever 
the Reaſon with a Governour for paſſing a Twopenny Act? The late Governour 
(to go no further) told the Clergy that a Twopenny Act was contrary to com- 
mon Juſtice and his Inſtructions ; that nevertheleſs he muſt paſs it, not in Pur- 
ſuance of his own Judgment concerning the Exigences of the Colony, but for 
Fear of having the People upon his Bach; that is, I ſuppoſe, ſome of the Aſſembly, 
conſiſting of the Colonel and his Friends. The Rector I think has clearly proved 
that a Twopenny Act cannot poſſibly ſuit the Exigency of a ſhort Crop, or be 
at all neceſſary; becauſe it gives Advantage indifferently to the Sufferer and to 
the Gainer by Means of a ſhort Crop, out of the Purſes and at the Expenſe of 


private Perſons, who have as good a Right to the Profits of their Eſtates and 
Contracts, &c, as any other private Perſons. | 
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*: When Sir, anſwered the Colonel (P. 29) you can produce an Inſtance of 
&« a Merchant, or any other Perſon, except the ee and two or three of his 
„ Brethren, bringing Suits to try the Validilty of an Act of the Legiſlature, I will 
«« give you a Reaſon why the Merchants were not included in the Order of the 
<« late Aſſembly.” The Rector and his Brethren do not diſpute the Validity of 
an Act of the Legiſlature, except the Colonel excludes the King from the Legif- 
lature. The Act of 1748, under which the Clergy claim, was an Act of the 
Legiſlature, including the King. The Twopenny Act of 1758 was not ſuch an 
Act. When two Acts paſſ d by ſuch different Authority contradict each other, 
which does it become the Clergy to diſpute the Validity of? What a pitiful Ex- 
cuſe he has brought for the Particularity of the Order of a late Aﬀembly, or Houſe 
of Burgeſſes l Could they certainly tell whether any Body beſides the Clergy would 
diſpute the Validity of the T'wopenny Act or not? Or, if they could, was it 
any more Trouble to extend the Support of the Act againſt all People concerned 
than to confine it to the Clergy alone? Would it not have looked with a better 
Face, would it not have diſcovered a greater Air of Propricty and {mpartiality, 
if it had been expreſſed in general Terms? Aiter all, there was not enly Reaſon 
to expect that ſome Merchants would conteſt the Validity of the Act, but Mr. 
Lyonel Lyde actually ſent Orders to his Factors to commence Suit, which was 
prevented by the Offer of a Carte Blanche from the Contractors; which I ſuppoſe 
they would not have made could they have litigated the Matter without being 
ſubject to the Expenſe of Litigation, ſo that the Colonel has only made Cauſe and 
Effect change Places. This is a Figure in Rhetorick that I think the Learned 
denominate voTegey weoregor,, which Words may be tranſlated into the vulgar Idiom 
by the Expteſſion of topſyturvy, or the Cart drawing the Horſe. It is well 
enough ſuited to the declamatory Stile, but will not paſs in Logick for the ſtricteſt 
and pureſt Ratiocination, 


& I know that the plaineſt Demonſtration is loſt upon Men who are under the 
Influence of Prejudice, or an obſtinate Diſpoſition of Mind: Such Men will 
- << never want Ground for Wrangling, eſpecially if they have any By Purpoſes 
„ to ſerve.” In this Obſervation the Colonel and the Rector and I are at laſt 
entirely- agreed, but where the Application is to fall I fairly leave to the Reader, 
only begging him to remember that the Rector aims to recover his Property out 
7 the Jaws of unjuſt Acts, and the Colonel to increaſe his Property by the Means 


«© But. (P. 30): as his Reverence is a great Maſter of Reaſon, and is acquainted 
<< with the Nature and Principles of Government, I will communicate this Con- 
46 ference to him, which, as ſoon as he has reconnoitred, I doubt not will receive 


«6 a proper Reply.” The Colonel has now been reconnoitred, in Compliance 


with his Deſire, by the Rector's Amanuenſis; which I hope will do as well as if | 
done by the Rector himſelf, will be eſteemed by the Colonel a proper Reply, and 


a ſufficient Proof that the Colonel's confident Expectation of receiving ſuch a Reply 
was well grounded. 


Thus have I gone through the Colonel's laſt Attempt, Page by Page, omitting 
nothing material, and I am afraid not without tiring my Reader; yet, having 
catched a Love of \the miſcellaneous Manner, from my Converſation with the 
Rector, I beg Permiſſion to indulge this Inclination a little. | 
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f The Colonel conſtantly accuſes the Rector of throwing Contempt on the Le- 
5 giſlature. Two Things, according to my Inſtructions, the Rector would deſire 
. to be conſidered on this Head: One is, that the gieater any Charge is, the 
4 clearer ought to be the Proof on which it is founded z whereas the Colonel is 
conſtantly fevereſt in the Charge when he has the leaſt to urge in Proof. The 
other is, that the Colonel uſes this Term The Legiſlature, and moſt other com- 
plex Terms, in a very vague Manner, juſt as he pleaſes, and will beſt ſerve his 
preſent Purpoſe ; ſometimes bundling under the ſame Term one Set of Ideas, and 
ſometimes another. If it could be clearly made appear that any unmannerly or 
unjuſtifiable Reflexions had eſcaped the Rector's Pen on any Part of the Legiſla- 
ture, or any Perſons in Authority, he would undoubtedly think himſelf much to 
blame, and be very ſorry for ſuch an Offence. He would plead perhaps in his 
Excuſe that he had been carried too far by a Zeal for Liberty and Property, and 
Self-Defence, concerning Points on which he was attacked by his prudent Ad- 
verſaries. This the Colonel would object to, becauſe he would ſay in doing this 
the Reftor commends himſelf. Such a Commendation, however, of a Man's 
Self, in his own Defence, when bitterly accuſed, I could eaſily ſhow to be no 
Wa rey pon moſt modeſt Perſon, from a Cloud of the beſt Authorities ; 
: but I paſs by an Opportunity of making an unneceſſary Parade with my Reading, 
% nor will I be at the Pains o juſtifying ſuch Behaviour, ſo much as I might, from 
the Example of the Colonel himſelf, in the very Piece which we have been ex- 
amining. Only thus much I will ſay, that the Rector cannot ſurely be ſuppoſed 
4 to have taken more Freedom with any Perſon in Authority than the Colonel takes 
i with the King himſelf, when he compares Royal Inſtructions to French and 
7 Turkiſh Edicts, and the like. The Apology, therefore, which the Colonel uſes 
n this Caſe, may for what I know ſerve for the Rector in any other, which take 
n the following Words: I have (P. 26) replied the Colonel, a high Reve- 
'© rence for the Majeſty of the King's Authority, and ſhall upon every Occaſion 
'© yield a due Obedience to all its juſt Powers and Prerogatives ; but Submiſſion 
even to the ſupreme Magiſtrate is not the whole Duty of a Citizen, eſpecially | 
©© ſuch a Submiſſion as he himſelf does not require: Nelken is likewiſe due 
* to the Rights of our Country, and to the Libertics of Mankind.“ This Apo- 
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logy, being in the Colonel's own Words, will I hope be ſure of his Approbation. 
But when the Colonel means, by talking of Diſreſpe& and Contempt, that he 
would not have his Adverſaries write freely about the Matter in Diſpute, becauſe 
he is a Member of Aſſembly, as it is plain he ſometimes does, the Rector thinks 
that this ſhows a Cruelty and Inſolence in the Colonel's 'Temper not to be revered 
or encouraged, in as much as it is a Proof that he defires to deprive a Loſer of 
his ancient Right of talking. It would not perhaps be altogether amiſs in the 
Colonel, as a Friend to the Rights of his Fellow Subjects and the Liberties of 
Mankind, if he would ſometimes conſider the Reſpect due to little Folks, as well 
as that due to the Great; for, as I take it, there is a reciprocal Ooligation. 
And if. Reſpect due to little Folks be like them ſmall, it is ſo much the eaſier 
paid. For which Reaſon an Omiſſion here may poſſibly be leſs excuſable than 
that of not always paying Reſpect to the Great to the laſt Mite, eſpecially if the 
Demand from the Great ſhould at any Time happen to be ſo high as quite to 
exceed the Abilities of the poor Debtor, and render-him a Bankrupt. hat I 
mean by all this, ſo far as it relates to the Colonel, is, that if there be great Reſ- 
pect due to thoſe who have the Honour to be choſen the Repreſentatives of the 


it at other Times, will allow; and probably Cap in Hand, ſome Days at leaſt 


a Lover of Liberty and Politeneſs, ſuch as he aims at being thought, to be con- 
tent with the Portion of Reſpect which the Laws have provided. for him; that 
all beyond this is free and voluntary, and more can. hardly be demanded or ex- 


to the Colonel's Rank. Neither ſhould the Colonel be too fore and touchy on. 


aPamphlet on its Road to Glaſgow, not altogether, ſo fit for the home Preſs, and 
that he was obliged to the Wind for keeping him from getting on the other Side 
of the Hedge, and telling us another Story. I know nothing of a Piece with the 
9 5 modeſt Claim of Licentiouſneſs for himſelf and Ce, while he betrays a 
Wo. rm-Inclination to prune the Liberty of others to the quick; but a very late 
4 Propoſition from a Gentleman of diſtinguiſhed Moderation, who while he was 
1 


Ferms, 'humbly requeſted that his Fellow Subjects and Conſtituents might be 
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People, which cannot be denied, there is alſo ſome Reſpect due to the Electors 
of thoſe Repreſentatives, which I ſuppoſe the Colonel, however he may forget 


before a new Election. The Colonel might do well to remember that it becomes. 


acted by any Perſon with a good Grace; and that this legal Reſpect is due from 
the Colonel to all the Ranks above and below him, as well as from other Perſons. 


the Head of Reſpect to expired Aſſemblies, if Report ſay true, that he had once. 


in the Act of enjoying the courageous Pleaſure of. decrying the Meaſures of the 
King of Great Britain and his Parliament, in not the moſt decent and reſpectful 


reſtfained from writing or ſpeaking a Word in Favour. of the ſaid King and Par- 
liament's Proceedings, by a ſpirited Reſolve to render the Perſons ſo offending 
rejudged, and condemned Enemies to their Country, with an Intention no. 
dubt of ſubjecting them to be treated accordingly. Had this Motion been 
complied with, ſuch a ſpirited Reſolve would to be ſure haye been a much more 
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compendious and ſafe Method of ſettling the Diſpute between the King and Par- 
liament of Great Britain on the one Side, and their Opponents in the Colonies 
on the other, than the tedious Way of Hiſtory, Deduction, and Argument; but 
as this Scheme did not ſucceed, 1 hope the worthy Projector of it will not be 
offended if I place myſelf among thoſe who are content to hold their Liberty under 
the King and Parliament of Great Britain, and openly profeſs to think the ſacred 
Depoſite ſafer in their Hands than if it ſhould be removed into any other whatever 
upon the Face of the Earth, 


As the Colonel in the Beginning of his Piece beſtows an Encomium upon a 
Common- Place Book, and ſhows the great Uſe to be made of ſuch an Aſſiſtant, 
I make no Doubt but he keeps one wherein to put down the choice Paſlages that 
he meets with in the Courſe of his Reading; which may ſerve as Fools or wiſe 
Mens Caps for his Acquaintance and Correſpondents, whether Friends or Enemies, 
From this Treaſury of old faſhioned Caps, which contains Abundance of them, 
not only ready made up, but well finiſhed, and ſometimes nicely ſet off with a 
coſtly Edging, and in all Points ſuch as the greateſt Men in former Ages have 
not diſdained to wear, he lately took it into his Mind to ſend a Parcel of them 
to the Rector. I have tried moſt of them one by one upon the Rector's Head, 
and bond fide declare that it does not appear that any of this Parcel, though other- 
wiſe Praiſe-worthy, will fit him. They are therefore in this Encloſure carefully 
returned ſafe and ſound, with good Wifhes that the Colonel may find a Market 
for them ; and kind Advice that he will in the mean T ime wear them himſelf, for 
two Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe ſome of them may otherwiſe He long upon his 
Hands, and grow mouldy ; and ſecondly, becauſe others of them are of ſuch an 
excellent Texture that they will be never the worle, but rather the better, for 
his wearing them, ſhould he continue to do it conſtantly as long as he lives. 


FF 


No prattling Goſſip 
Who with an Hundred Pair of Wings 
News from the furtheſt Quarters brings, 
Sees, hears, and tells, untold before, 

All that ſhe knows, and ten Times more, 


Ne 2 | 
— belched out Smoke, 


And with outrageous Noiſe the Air, 
And all her Entrails tore, diſgorging foul 
Their deviliſh Glut 
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Ne 3. 
Deſtroy his Fib or Sophiſtry, in vain 
The Creature's at his dirty Work again. 


Ne 4. 

— —— have preferr'd my Duty, 
The Good and Safety of my Fellow Subjects, 
To all thoſe Views that fire the ſelfiſh 3 
Of Men _— — 


1 
Ther ſites only clamour'd in the Throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of Tongue; 
And by no Shame, by no Reſpect controul'd, 
In Scandal buſy, in Reproaches bold: 
With witty Malice ſtudious to defame, 
Scorn all his Joy, and Laughter all his Aim. 


Ne 6. 
Cum tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, 
A ————————— 44; 
Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccemy 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempore 


I muſt needs ſay it was but a wild Kind of a Reverie in the Colonel to imagine 
that the Cap in particular marked Ne 3 could fit any old Offender in the Sin of 
Writing ſo well as one who having promiſed te leave off Trade, and trouble 
his Cuſtomers no longer, found himſelf unable to keep ſo commendable a Reſo- 
lution, and withſtand the freſh Temptations which he had of renewing the Plea- 
ſure and Amuſement of Scribbling. I humbly propoſe a ſmall Alteration to be 
made in Ther ſites's Cap, marked Ne 5, to render it the fitter for the Colonel's 
wearing: Witty, as a Border for Malice, is rather too light and airy an Orna- 
ment for one of the Colonel's Complexion. Exchange it, if you pleaſe, for 
heavy. W hat think you of the Colonel's Modeſty in offering this Cap to another, 
With ſo elegant a Riband for a Cue to it, as | 


Scorn all his Joy, and Laughter all his Aim, 
when the Colonel himſelf not only makes publick Profeſſion of withdrawing to 


*. lemi Cantempt, for Fear his Readers ſhould think that he has done ſcorning when 
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he has done vrriting, but alſoendeavouts to feed Langhter fat with Banbury Cheeſes 7 1 0 


„ and has ſuch an excellent Knack at raiſing a Laugh, that he does it more 
effectually when he leaſt intends any ſuch Thing, than I have known many others 
able to do with their utmoſt Aim and Study? As for old Si fredi's and Anguſtus 
Cæ ſar's Caps, marked Ne 4 and 6, which are evidently the Works of eminent 
Mafters in their Buſineſs, they came to Hand turned wrong Side out, in ſo in- 
tricate and perplexed a Manner that I was not able to put them to Rights, and 


therefore had no Opportunity of trying whether they would exactly fit the Rector 


or not. No Gentleman, I am ſure, would chooſe to wear them in the Plight 
and Condition in which they were offered ; and theretore, if the Colonel cannot 
alter them, it may be a faving Scheme to wear them himlſelt. | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


F any Body wants a neat well trimmed Cap, to adorn his Head and keep it 
warm at the ſame Time, and alſo to ſerve as a Sign or Badge by which 
Strangers may know the Infide and Contents of the Wearer's Scull, and to what 
Claſs of Genius he belongs, it may be ſeen, by the above Lift of returned Caps, 
where the moſt eminent Cap Merchant dwells, and conſequently where the 
Warehouſe is kept; by Recourſe to which, good, ſtrong, ornamental, and ſig- 
nificant Caps, are to be purchaſed at the moſt reaſonable Rates,” 


Aſter all, Reader, you may perhaps be backward to credit the Prodigy of 
which I have all along laboured to eſtabliſh your Belief. You may think it is 
eomplimenting the Colonel too highly to ſuppoſe that he can write ſuch ſenſible 
and — Pamphlets without being awake, but you will ſurely be made eafy 
in this Point when you conſider that ſome Men ſing, ſome whiſtle, ſome walk, 
and ſome perform other animal Functions, or follow other Amuſements, in theit 
Sleep, according to the different Kinds of Genius and Talents indulged them by 
the Favour of Morpheus. I have heard of one Man who was taken up two Miles 
from the Shore, as he was ſwimming, in a ſound Sleep. If I miſtake not, the 
Record of a Marble Tombſtone might be produced for this Fact, and on Marble 
Tombſtones you know nothing but Truth is ever related. There is another 
Thing far more extraordinary and ſurpriſing in the Colonel's Conduct: That 
Madam Drowſineſs ſhould have fet him ſomewhat at Variance with Common 
Senfe, Truth, or Reaſon, Cc. would have been not at all wonderful, had ſhe 
pohe no further; but that ſhe, who has the Character of being a Compoſer of 

ftutbances, ſhould fet him foul on Impertinence, Impudence, Sophiftry, Abuſe, 
and Miſrepreſentation, ſhould make him quarrel with his deareſt Friends and beſt 
Allies, not to mention his cutting and mangling himſelf at every Turn in fo cruel 
and Tavage a Manner, is to me truly amazing. What an unpromiſing Under- 
faking it was te think of performing wy Sueceſs and Applauſe the Part of a hu- 
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3 mourous Inveigher againſt Wit and Ridicule, a ſhameleſs Declaimer againſt Im- 


3 a Word- catching Railer at Sophiſtry, a calumniating Decrier of Ob- 
quy, and a fibbling Reviler of Miſrepreſentation! This it is which makes the 
Taſk of an Obſerver, or critical Remarker, ſo very eaſy; for in Order to exhibit 
the Defects or Beauties, call them which you pleaſe, of the Colonel's Writings, 
ſuch a Perſon has nothing to do but to take Notice what the Colonel unſucceſs- 
fully labours to make the Crimes of his Adverſaries. Until the Colonel can be 
cured of ſo ſtrange and lamentable a Delirium, what better Advice can be given 
than that Pen and Ink, and all other implements of Danger, ſhould be removed 
far out of his Reach and Preſence? For ſuppoſe, only for a Moment, that a 
Muſket and plenty of Ammunition, ſhould be careleſsly left upon his Table, or 
in his Room; what better Event could be expected but that he would ſuddenly 
ſnatch up the Piece, overload both with Powder and Lead, and fire away at the 
frſt impertinent and buzzing Inſect that ſhould preſume to croſs his Proſpect ? 
And after ſuch an indiſcreet and bluſtering Action, what I pray could follow but 
that a Mixture of Flame and Smoke would be blown into his Eyes, the Gun 
would recoil and drive him flat on his Back, and do fatal Execution to the un- 
fortunate Markſman himſelf ? 


Before the Colonel makes a fourth Sally from the Preſs in the preſent Diſpute, 
could wiſh that his Friends would get him, if they can, to conſider two Things, 
in one of his cooleſt Intervals: Firſt, that he will be in Danger of being deſerted 
* Readers, which is the heavieſt Misfortune that can fall upon any ſanguine 
Writer, and obliges him to make ſuch a Figure as the Entertainer makes who 
continues the Feaſt too long, and after every Body has had a Surfeit proceeds to 
tire and diſguſt his Gueſts by ſerving up an infinite Multitude of Delicacies that 
no Mortal can touch a Bit of. In the next Place, that the ſilent Contempt, which 
he profeſſes to retain for his Adverſary, may become reciprocal; and I too, as 
well as the Rector, may poſſibly leave him in the Lurch altogether, or at moſt 
content myſelf with a very brief Reply, after the Example ſet me in an old Story, 
which I beg Leave to repeat. An Kandel Officer, too furious to keep in Mind 
that fundamental Principle in Mechanicks which lays down Reaction te be equal 
to Action, beſtowed Stroke after Stroke, with reiterated Violence, on a hardy 
raw-boned Soldier, as unfeeling as if he had been caſed in Steel, and one who 
minded Blows no more than ſo many Drops of Rain or Flakes of falling Snow, 
This Veteran, being thus armed, ſtood ſtill with all Submiſſion to receive Cor- 


rection from his Superiour, and made no Return but that of the few Words which 


follow, untered with an undaunted Countenance and ſmilling Calmneſs: Pray 
your Honour do not hurt yourſelf. If moved by ſuch Conſiderations as theſe the 
Colonel recover ſo far as to think in Earneſt of reſtraining the Fury of his Pen, 
and fulfilling the Promiſe he made the Publick ſome Time ago, about retiring to 
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enjoy the ſolitary Satisfaction of ſilent Contempt, in this Caſe I become his Friend 
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and humble Servant, and promiſe not to apply in my own Commendation that 
cutting Aphoriſm from the Mouth of a certain Character in an old Play, Tacent, 
ſatis laudant; which, for the Benefit of the mere Engliſb Reader, I thus tranſlate: 


= 
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Silence is Praiſe enough from them | 
Whoſe Rancour goads them to condemn. 


Further, to oblige the Colonel, and take a handſome Leave of him and others 
of his Corps, I ſhall conclude with an Apologue and an Epigram. 


F · 
VANITY, a SAT VR, and FAME. 


IT H full blown Vanity a Satyr met, 
Who lov'd to ſee the Self-Admirer fret. 

O Goddeſs | what a Flood of Light! he cries. 

What peerleſs Lips! and what reſiſtleſs Eyes! 

But, Pity 'tis, the Pimple on your Noſe, 

A Cloud to ſtain this dazzling Heaven has roſes 


Tis your conſorious "Temper makes you ſee, 
Replies the Goddeſs, any Spot in me. 
Through ſuch a Medium of inventive Spleen 
No Wonder viſtonary Specks are ſeen. 
But I admire it ſhould your Wit eſcape, 
What an unſightly "Twiſt has ſpoil'd my Shape 
A Twiſt like that, which ſtraighteſt Wands preſent, 
When from the limpid Rill they catch a Bent, 
By Wit refracted let the devious Ray 
Obliquity to faultleſs Shape convey 
Let Envy, ſtealing happy Moments, calm 
Her in-bred Agonies with Fiction's Balm; 
I doubt not to be freed from artful Blame, 
That Guile and Malice forge, by juſter Fame. 


Pame, whom the Poets plant with thickſet Ears, 
As well as Tongues, without Delay appears. 
What Favour, Vanity, have you to aſk ? 

Explain your Wiſh, aſſign my preſent Taſk. 


O Fame, to whom I with Devotion bow, 


To whoſe unbiafs'd Praiſe my Bliſs I owe, 
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This hideous Satyr here, not half ſo foul 

Ot Feature in his Form as in his Soul, 

Ev'n to my Face with wild Preſumption ſays 
Some Cloud advances to pollute its Rays. 

And to thy Voice, impeach'd by none, I leave, 
Him of the fancied Dagger to bereave; 

By which he views, ſo ſtrong is gay Conceit, 


My Quiet ſtabb'd and bleeding at his Feet. 


This hideous Satyr will, ſays Fame, ſometimes 

Small Blemiſhes extend to mighty Crimes: 

And, rather than from cavilling deſiſt, 

Thoſe Blemiſhes diſcern where none exiſt. 

But how unjuſt at preſent is his Sneer, 

ShalFin a Moment on the Spot appear. 

For (of my Office naw to give a Caſt) 

Through this my baletul Trumpet hear a Blaft. 


This ſaid, with all her Might the Goddeſs blew, 
Reſolv'd to give th* Offender Payment due, 
Lo! Vanity, beneath the piercing Sound, 
In fainting Fits, ſinks lifeleſs on the Ground; 
Drain'd like a Flower that, lately riſing fair, 
Has glutted with its Charms the biting Air, 
Whoſe ruffian Breath, that Pity never knew, 
Drinks the rich Scent, ſupplants the lovely Hue, 
And, raging common Miſchief to outdo, 
Is not content to rob, but murders too. 
Stretch'd out and pale, this Deity at moſt 
Mimicks the Corſe of a departed Toaſt. 
Nor does the frightful Fit releaſe its Prey, 
Till Fame and 9 wing their diſtant Way. 
Then Vanity recruits by ſlow Degrees, 
The feeble Victor of a fierce Diſeaſe. 
Such Devaſtation lingers in her Face, 
She dares not boaſt its late unqueſtioned Grace. 
So Beauty- plundered, ſuch a ſhrivel'd Hag, 
Not Vanity is bold enough to brag. 
She quits the Scene, by drooping Shame led off, 
And follow'd by the Satyr's broadeſt Scoff. 
For he, who at the firſt had only ſmil'd, 
Laughs out at Vanity, ſo Self- beguil'd. 
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The Fable done, to find the Moral out, 
Among thy Neighbours, Reader, look about; 
But never help to give thyſelf a Slap, 367A 
Or ſnatch to thine from other Heads the Cap:: 
See through what Crowds preſuming Errour runs, 
From Vanity deſcending to her Sons. | 
How many, charg'd with ſome Defect of Senſe, 
Their Folly blagon in their own Defence; 

And, not content ſome gentle Strokes to feel, 
Bring more and heavier by a fond Appeal 

80 L— 2, thought by many to be mad, 

From ranting Speeches maſt ſublimely bad, 

Cannot be quiet, *till the Preſs diſplays 

His mounting Fury's Cloud-envelop'd Blaze. 

So D „the Charge of one ill-guarded Lid 
With fertile Labour ſtruggles to deny; 

Till his fermented Candour, boiling o'er, 

Of viler Falſehoods ſpits abroad a Score. | | 
80 F——, his S— —, cenſur'd by a few, | 
To prove how little Country Criticks knew, | 
Printing the Piece with D — — — — ſweet, | 
Gets doubly d——4d by Criticks ſmall and great. 


Some forward Dypes of pert Imagination 
By it are drawn to tarniſh every Station; 
Except a few, too high for Cenſure's Aim, 
Poſleſs'd by mingling Suns, of pureſt Flame; 
Amidſt whoſe Beams, fo ſhining and ſo hot, 
*T were criminal to ſpy the ſmalleſt Spot ; 
*T would make an Eagle's Eye with Pains bemoan, 
With penal Tears the raſh Attempt atone, 


How vain their Pomp, who ſtyle it having roſe, 
On flender Shoulders, when they but impoſe 
A tow'ring Load ; with which, whate'er they think, 4 
Each Eye beholds them miſerably fink, - FE 
Deceiv'd, like Porters, who ſhould dream a Weight, £ 
That bends the Body, muſt improve its Height ! 
Or, if to pleaſe them, it muſt be believ'd 
That they have riſen ; they are then deceiv'd, 
Like Knight and Squire: They mount a wooden Steed, 
And fly aloft with moſt amazing Speed; 
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The Wonder-working Veil that blinds their Eyes, 
With rapid Motion darts them through the Skies, 
And bids their View with lucid Viſions burn, 
Food for a Tale, if they ſhould eber return! 

Here Clavileno burſts, the Charm unbound 
Expands the Riders ſprawling on the Ground ; 
Which they, who ſeem'd among the Stars to rove, 
Had never been a Dozen Feet above. 

Thus Glory's Vagrants, with a ſwelling Mind, 
Jump on Ambition's Back, before, behind ; 

And, lifted in Idea very high, po 
Surpris'd with Wonders in the neighb'ring Sky, 
Cannot but think, nay boldly boaſt aloud, 

How far we ſoar above the drudging Crowd! 
How diſtant are the Tribes immers'd in Wants 
Poor uſeful Souls ! they look like toiling Ants ; 
While each of us on Air-born Couches nods, 
Lolling like Epicurus' lazy Gods 
In vain this Pride of Eminence in Place, 
Without the Requiſites ſuch Height to grace. 
For quickly Satyr's Smile, or Fortune's Frown, 
Will yield a Whip to jerk the Strollers down, 
They fall like Comets with a flaming Train, 
And growing Force, but not to riſe again. 


Vain is of Praiſe the Writer's empty Claim, 
On Flattery's Baſe who builds his tottering Fame; 
Who lets the Favour firm and laſting ſeem, 

That ſtands on no Foundation of Eſteem ; 
Whoſe daubing Buſineſs *tis to varniſh Flaws 
Who gives and takes unmerited Applauſe ; 
Who Altars to ſome mortal Power erects, 

And facrifices Truth to ſooth Defects ; 

Who picks with Care the blooming fragrant Phraſe, 
A Smoke of ſoft Perfume intent to raiſe ; 

And madly. fancies every Stander-by 

Will view his Incenſe with a Patron's Eye 
While every Voice condemns him to endure 
Even worſe Affliction than to be obſcure. 
Well fare the Pen, that Worſhip at the Shrine 


. Of Errour ſcorns, and will not creep to ſhine 3 
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That not conſults alone ſome Maſter's Eaſe, 
But more aſpires to benefit than pleaſe; 

That, if the Powers of Genius aid the Strains, 
The proudeſt Folly with Succeſs arraigns ; 
Filling with Joy the too indulgent Friend, 

And making Foes againſt their Will commend, 
But, when at Vice 1s made an honeſt Shoot, 
If Want of Force alone, the Zeal to ſuit, 
Renders each Arrow impotent of Flight, 

Tis Satisfaction that our Aim was right. 

No conſcious Feelings their Alliance bring 

To ſwell with Venom Diſappointment's Sting. 
We hear unmov'd the rude external Din 

That barks around, when all is Peace within. 


Even Numbers ſtrive, where Nature has deny'd, 
The Gifts requir'd to gratify their Pride; 
As if to cultivate they did not toil, 
But to create, in Spite of Heaven, a Soil. 
They ſee not that they grate the grinding Share 
On jarring Rocks, a little more than bare, 
Whoſe Shoulder-Blades, its 'Thinnefs to diſplay, 
Peep through a ragged Coat of hopeleſs Clay. 
Can we but ſmile, when Sots profound in Lore, 
By quacking on themſelves, improve the Sore ? 
Tis not enough to ſmart with Nature's Curſe 
They ſummon blinking Craft to make it worſe. 
Can Laughter overlook a Race of Elves, | 
Profuſe of juggling Tricks, to cheat themſelves ; 
Whom Fairies with a Lanthorn never need 
From Paths of Safety ſtudy to miſlead ? 
Through Fields unknown they darkling loſe their Way, 
And into Ditches Self-deluded ſtray ; 
Mov'd by an Ignis fatuus in their Heads, 
That o'er the Brain ſeducing Luſtre ſheds. 
Ceaſe roving Muſe ! for what Attempt more vain, 
Than of this wand'ring Light to hurt the Reign? 
From ſuch Illumination wal 8 
What Mortal lives? T ctor ſure. For he 


From faithful Lights can never want Advice, x 
Who gouty Feet commits to rotten Ice; 
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| Leſs flagt than Bi in tripping o'er x Bog; 


Scarce leſs bemir'd than Gs mud-drown'd Frog; 
Reduc'd to ſo unpromiſing a State, mn 013 
And (hapleſs Wight 1) fo very near his Fate, 
Impatient Rumour ſtays not to extend 

Her helping Hand. Should ſhe poſtpone his End? 
And ſpoil the Tale her Bowels yearn'd to ſptead 
Of what a fatal Whim had ſeiz'd his Head ? 

She ſaw him in the River—gaſp for Breath 
And round his Netk—the freezirig Arms of Death. 
In this Relation though too far ſhe went, 

Yet with the Progreſs ſhe is not content. 

But panting ſtill, as Wonder-Mongers uſe, 

To be deliver'd of the weighty News, 

Avers he muſt have been —— beyond all Doubt— 
Soon after by a Friend — thank Heaven laid out. 
Think not incredible the Story grows, 

When it a Friend to lay him out allows; 

For none behave ſo ill as at their End - 

To be deny'd this Office of a Friend. 


On a ſhort Crop of Liberty in the Tribuneſhip of 


Oliver H <- and R--»=-- BI. —. 
 Nihilne eſſe proprium cuiguam & oo 
OR Libetty conſiſtent H — cries, 
Who Liberty of Writing, Speech denies, 
Alike with Majeſty and Juſtice wroth, 
He counſels: Juries to deſpiſe an Oath. 
Happy Expedients does he not contrive 
To keep our boaſted Britiþ Rights alive? 


Bl —, who explodes a fair and equal Tax, 
Sharpens for Property his T'wop'ny Ax; | 
1 bids Authority (if her he like? 

he Weapon graſp, withbut Compaſſion ſtrike. 
Can it beget your Wonder then if he, | 
With odious #iimet, in the End agtee ? 


How would our Hearts: ( ſay boch I) with Rapture burn, 
Would Cromwell, righteous Cromwell, NOW return ! 
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What mean by Liberty thoſe Chiefs ſo wiſe ? 
What elſe but Liberty to tyranniſe ? 
Are thoſe our Orators to let us ſee — 
How dear our precious Liberty ſhould be? — 9 
Ele& them Conſuls for a ſingle Year, 9 
And Liberty will grow exceeding dear; 
Dear as Tobacco, when a biting Air 
Has thinn'd its Ranks, and made it very rare, 
So rare that Sixpence every Pound commands 
Of all that lies in honeſt 3 Hands; 
And Twopence you permit the Church to charge ye, 
For what belongs unto the wicked Clergy, 
Unleſs you chooſe, in ſuch a Time of Need, 
To keep the Caſh and throw away the Weed, 
A juſt Proportion ! cries the Man of Candour, 
| So little blinded by his Wealth and Grandeur, 0 | 
One Sauce, he owns, is fit for Gooſe and Gander, 


Ste the Redtor Detected. 


A EPI GRAN. 


On AUTHORITY, | 
According to the Figure given thereof by the COLONEL, 


\ SSEMBLY Ada, if John find Fault with, hence 


Springs to Authority a vaſt Offence ; 

ut Acts of Parliament, if Richard call 
Erroneous Acts, tis no Offence at all. 
If John be bold enough to break a Joke 
On Fellow Writers, *twill the State provoke 
If Richard be inclin'd to have a Fling, 
It is a Peccadille, if at the King. 
Authority is a capricious Maid, 
Huff d at the Sayer, not at what is ſaid ; 
With Richard ſo enamour'd, that he may 
Be ſure of Smiles, whatever he ſhall ſay ; 
With John ſo peeviſh and diſdainful grown, 
Advance he what he wh he earns a Frown. 
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Advertiſement. 


HIS Piece is fingly Half a Crown current Money, and cannot be- 
aftorded under in a Country where even Pamphlet Readers are not very 
thick; notwithſtanding the deep and poignant Remarks of a profound 
Table*making and facetious Orator, who, in a Cauſe of much Ex- 
pectation, thought proper to entertain the General Court, on the Exorbitancy 
of Half a Crown for a Pamphlet and Fourpence for a Clyſter Pipe: Which 
Prices, when compared with thoſe of Mercer's Abridgement, &c. have no Need 
to bluſh, as not being out of Proportion; or, if they be, not on the extravagant 
Side, However, ſince the Rector, grown as rich as he expected by Pamphleteer- 
ing, has given me for my Wages and Encouragement all the Stock now remaining 
on Hand, that I may accommodate my poor Cuſtomers on as moderate and eaſy / 
Terms as poſſible, he who will take the Rector's three Publications, paying 
down for them all five Shillings, ſhall receive this of mine gratis, I would have 
further mended the Bargain, by throwing in the Rector's Obſervations on Colonel 
Bland's Letter to him publiſhed in the Gazette; but I am herein foreſtalled by 
the Colonel, who has taken the Sale of the ſaid Obſervations to himſelf, not for 
the Sake of ſwelling a Pamphlet to the enormous Price of Half a Crown, which 
he utterly abhors; not moved by any pecuniary Conſiderations, which he is far 
above, but out of pure Regard to fair Dealing, and the ſole Benefit of Purchaſers. 


The Rector's Amanuenſis. 
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